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GALLICANS AND ULTRAMONTANES. 


M ROULAND, who is one of the ablest representatives of 
e the Government in the French Senate, and whose 
official experience has given him much insight into the 
working of ecclesiastical institutions in France, has taken 
occasion, in discussing the Address, to deliver a very elaborate 
protest against the proceedings of the Ultramontane party. 
M. Routanp is a Gallican, and it is very well worth while to 
study an able and earnest Gallican when we can find him, and 
to examine what is the mode of thought current among a 
body of Frenchmen who claim to represent the genius of 
historical French Catholicism, and who have a larger place in 
practical life than would be assigned to them by those who 
judged merely by their prominence in the theological con- 
troversies of the day. The Gallicans borrow their influence 
and derive their theories from the position which for many 
centuries the French section of the Catholic world bore 


Church was always faithful, dogmatically, to the head 
of Christendom, but was jealous of its peculiar liberties, 
and addicted to its peculiar methods of regarding the relative 
weight of temporal and spiritual powers. Not that Gallicanism 
is really peculiar to France. It is nothing more than the 
expression of that aversion to extreme spiritual domination 
which scarcely ever fuiled to show itself in England, under 
one form or other, for centuries before the Reformation. Its 
two great doctrines were formally enunciated in the seven- 
teenth century, and in the age of Louis XIV. French divines 
had still enough of patriotism and boldness to lay down, 
first, that the Popr, with the assistance of the Church, can 
only decide what is right and wrong in matters purel 
spiritual; and secondly, that the decision of the Porr, with- 
out the concurrence of the Church, is in no case necessarily 
free from error. To maintain these doctrines against Rome 
was the pride of the more influential and zealous of the 
French clergy tntil the Revolution; and it was because the 
French clergy was animated with a congenial spirit that 
those provisions of the Concordat were readily accepted 
which gave the State certain specific means of protecting itself 
against ecclesiastical usurpation. The bulls, letters, and other 
missives of the Pope were not to be circulated without the 
permission of the State. ‘The Papal Nuncio was not to inter- 
fere with any religious questions that might arise in France ; 
and the Bishops were not only appointed by the State in 
conjunction with the Head of the Church, and took an express 
oath of secular allegiance, but were themselves guarded 
against the pressure of irregular fanaticism by a proviso that 
no religious orders should be established in their dioceses with- 
out their permission. The spirit of the Concordat still 
flourishes in modern France. There are thousands of intel- 
ligent Frenchmen who wish to see at once the Church 
triumphant and the State independent. And Englishmen, 
above all other people, ought to be able to understand how 
powerful and sincere this feeling may be, although it ma 
seldom obtrude itself publicly, and although it is easy to ak 
logical holes in the theory on which it rests. The triumph 
of practical illogical sense over the logic of sceptical, sectarian, 
or fanatical hostility has preserved the Established Church, 
in its accepted relations with the State, through so many 
geneérations that it cannot be very difficult for us on this side 
of the water to sympathize with and appreciate the views 
and conduct of such men as M. Rou.anp. 

But, in modern France, M. Routanp and his Gallican friends, 
and the State whose independence they desire to uphold, find 
themselves exposed to an unceasing warfare. The Ultra- 
montane party presses them hard, and presses them success- 
fully. Whatever the Gallican party most cherishes is in danger 
of being swept away ; whatever it upholds as its distinctive 
creed is openly denied and assailed. Far from wishing to 


to draw strength and glory from the historical position of the 
Church under the old monarchy, to appeal to the exclusive 
and national feelings of Frenchmen, the Ultramontanes en- 
deavour to obliterate the past, and to merge France in the 
general body of Catholicism. More especially they have setthem- 
selves to do away with the ancient Gallican liturgy, interwoven 
as it is with the memories and traditions of so many genera- 
tions of Frenchmen, and to substitute the Roman liturgy, 
not because the French liturgy was open in itself to objection, 
but because it was a symbol of local independence. And they 
have succeeded. Although the Government, and the majority 
of the laity, and a very large portion of the bishops and the 
secular clergy, wished the Gallican liturgy to be retained, the 
injunctions of Rome, the clamour of the Ultramontane party, 
and the incessant activity of the regular clergy, have prevailed, 
and the Gallican liturgy will soon be only remembered by 
antiquarians. The provisions of the Concordat, too, which were 
drawn up in favour of the State, have been openly, and perhaps 
studiously, invaded. There is no longer any diplomacy at 
Rome. The Pope is wholly in the hands of the leaders of the 
Ultramontane party, and they use his power and authority 
in every way to see how far they can dictate to the 
Emperor and to France. The Encyclical was introduced into 

France, and warmly commended by some French Bishops, 

without the proper secular permission. The Nuncio has re- 

cently taken a prominent and active part in the affairs of the 

Church in France. He has bestowed express commendation 

on the Bishops who slighted the State by introducing the 

Encyclical into their dioceses. He has encouraged a local 

Chapter to resist the Government on a question as to their 

fundamental constitution. He has received complaints against 


Y | French Bishops whom zealots have accused of not being 


eager enough in their submission to Rome. And the whole 
position of the Bishops has been gradually changed. They 
are rapidly ceasing to occupy the position which it was con- 
templated in the Concordat they were to occupy. It was 
supposed, in accordance with the traditions of the Gallican 
Church, that the Bishops would serve as responsible persons 
to treat with the State, to show a respect for its authority, to 
furnish a means by which the control of the State over the 
Church could be exercised in an inoffensive and conciliatory 
manner. It was also supposed that the Bishops would have 
great authority in their own localities, and would find, with 
the aid of the State, a méans of resisting all dictation from 
without. But the Bishops have been compelled to abandon 
both positions. They are no longer faithful to the State; 
they are no longer supreme over their own flocks. They are 
summoned to discuss the question of the maintenance of 
the temporal power, without the authorization of their 
Government, under the transparent pretext of assisting 
at the canonisation of the Japanese martyrs; and at home they 
no longer rule their own cl whenever any question arises 
on which it is supposed ay not come up to the proper 
standard of ardour required at Rome, and their jurisdiction 
over the orders of regular clergy in their dioceses has been so 
successfully resisted by appeals to Rome that it can no longer 
be said to exist. All this makes M. Routanp and his friends 
very uneasy; and it is very evident that, if Gallicanism is to 
last any longer, something of a determined and effective kind 
must be done at once to keep it alive. 

Fortunately for the Gallicans, there is something more than 
a theol ical. theory in Gallicanism. The Encyclical was 
directed not only against Gallicans, but against Liberal 
Catholics; and it has for ever dispelled the dream, vainly 
nursed by so many noble minds, that a devout submission to 
Rome is compatible with an ardent love of political li 
and a free acceptance of modern thought. But althoug 
Gallicanism asserts something of the same independence, 
though in a less obtrusive way, it cannot be extinguished 
by a mere counter declaration of opinion. For it 


continue a peculiar French Church, or branch of the Church, 


is represented by the State, and the State must fight 
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its battles. Unless the Emprror is to be reduced 
to a cypher in his Empire, he must resist the dictation and 

ession of the Ultramontane party. The doctrine which 

e Ultramonténes héld in express opposition to the Gallicans 

arid which teaches that the Pore alone is the one arbiter of 
temporal as well as of spiritual things, may probably be of 
too sweeping a kind to be accepted patiently in modern 
France. But the battle will be fought in small things, 
and not in great—+in details, and not as to the acceptance of 
wild and barren theories. Both parties have made up their 
minds—the Ultramontanes to set aside the provisions of the 
Concordat inserted in favour of the State, and the Emperor to 
maintain and enforce these provisions. At present, the eccle- 
siastical opponents of the Government have one advantage. 
The Government can, indeed, determine how far religious orders 
shall be permitted ; and the Emperor has exercised this power 
by declaring that, after a certain date, no new orders of 
regular clergy should be formed. The Government can also, 
if it pleases, adopt the harsh and extreme step of dismissing 
the Nuncio; and if.a clear case of illegitimate interfer- 
ence Was made out against a Nuncio, the Government, 
even without dismissing him, could probably get him re- 
called. But with regard to the Articles of the Concordat 
which forbid the introduction of Papal missives without 
authorization, and bind the Bishops to obey the Head of the 
State as their temporal sovereign, the Government is power- 
less. The Concordat prescribes what is or is not to be done, 
but does not attach any penalties to the violation of its pro- 
visions. The Bishops owe a duty to the Emperor which the 
Emperor has no means of enforcing; and he is now apparently 
anxious to have some means created by which the fulfilment 
of these duties may be made obligatory. He first, however, 
wishes to see whether he will be supported by his subjects in 
this amount of resistance to Rome, and in the quarrel to which 
it may possibly lead. It is most important that he should be 
supported, not only by the Frenchmen who hate priests and 
everything to do with them, but by the Frenchmen who, like 
M. Rovian, are Catholics, and at the same time do not 
wish to merge France in Catholicism. It is true that this 
is only a part of the wider and fiercer struggle which centres 
round the great question of the maintenance of the temporal 
power. M. Rovianp showed conclusively that the Encyclical 
was intended to punish the Emperor for signing the Italian 
Convention. But here, too, the course taken by the Gallicans 
—that is, by moderate and independent men—is sure to have 
a large influence on the final issue. M. Rovianp asserts 
that he is strongly in favour of the Pope remaining at Rome. 
He cannot bear that the Holy City should pass into the hands 
of unbelievers, who would slight its traditions, neglect its 
chiirches, and scorn the tombs of its saints and the relics of 
its martyrs. But M. Rovtanp is equally anxious that Ultra- 
fhontanism should be defeated, and he is most explicit in 
stating that the Papacy is now identified with Ultramontanism. 
If a keen contest between Gallicans and Ultramontanes is 
once begin, it is possible that M. Rovtanp may learn to see 
in the extinction of the temporal power, not the removal of 
the most proper person to preside over tombs and relics, so 
much as the humiliation of adversaries to whom he is-bitterly 


opposed. 


ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES. 


f te debate on the Canadian Defences, or rather on the 
chances of a war with America, was, notwithstanding the 
ability displayed, not altogether satisfactory. From Mr. 
Seymour Firzceravp to Lord Patmerston, nearly every speaker 
expressed 4 confidence which perhaps was only felt by Mr 
Brent and Mr. Forster. The tone of deference which was 
adopted in speaking of the Goveriment of the United States 
was scarcely dignified, and it may be doubted whether it was 
prudent. ere is no use in debating publicly on the animo- 
sity of almost all Ameticans to England; but when the subject 
happens to be discussed, it is idle to repeat conventional 
Statements which it is impossible to believe. One of 
the most judicious speeches was delivered by Mr. 
DisraEL, who professed to found his belief in the permanence 
6f peace, not on the feelings or language of the American 
people, but on the embarrassments which will certainly ensue 
on the conclusion of the war. It will undoubtedly not be 
Wise to increase the financial difficulties of the country; but, 
on the other hand, a powerful section of the community will be 
interested in preventing or delaying 4 return to cash payments. 
The Northern newspapers ease | exaggerate the rancour 
and violence of which they make themselves the organs; but 
it is difficult to believe that every political writer in the 
United States has for four years indulged in purely baseless 


utterances of national hatred. The mob-orators, the members 
of both Houses of Congress, and the military and civil 
functionaries have certainly not supposed that spite and 
menace were altogether unpopular. Mr. Watson Wenp is 
still Minister in Brazil, although he offered in a public 
despatch a rude and gratuitous insult to England; and Mr. 
Sewarp is responsible for the language of his subordinate, 
especially as he thought fit to publish the obnoxious docu- 
ment, It may be Parliamentary or diplomatic to assert that 
the termination of the Lake Convention and the Reciprocity 
Treaty were merely defensive measures, although they might 
incidentally affect a friendly Power. In Congress, and in the 
press, the acts of the Government were vindicated on entirely 
opposite grounds. It was chiefly to punish England for the 
want of sympathy which has undoubtedly existed that the 
Canadians were subjected to the useless nuisance of passports. 

Mr. Bricur recapitulated, with keen enjoyment, the provo- 
cations which are supposed to have been offered to the North. 
A violent partisan of a lately unpopular cause is perfectly 
justified in boasting of the accession of converts in a mass. 
It was for the purpose of humiliating his opponents and 
his country that Mr. Bricut revived the half-forgotten 
story of the 7’rent, including the monstrous statement that the 
preparations of the English Government for war offered the 
only obstacle to the immediate surrender of the prisoners. It 
was not convenient to remember that all the principal cities in 
the model State of Massachusetts offered their freedom to 
Captain Wixkes, not because he had acted consistently with 
international law, but as the supposed perpetrator of an 
outrage on the English flag. The Secretary of the Navy 
formally approved the seizure of the 7rent in the name of his 
department, and the House of Representatives passed a vote of 
thanks to the delinquent officer. Lord Lyons, who was not 
unfriendly to the Federal Government, believed to the last 
moment that the surrender would be refused, and it is well 
known that Mr. Sewarp with difficulty persuaded the Presi- 
DENT to overrule the reluctance of the majority of the Cabinet. 
No sensible English politician wishes either to rake up obso- 
lete causes of offence, or to enter into an unprofitable quarrel, 
as long as a rupture can be avoided; but if an English 
statesman had adopted the tone or language which is habitual 
in America, no words would be thought sufficiently strong to 
reprobate his imprudence and ill-breeding. The House of 
Commons might be better occupied than in apologizing 
for far more moderate expressions of scepticism, and 
even of irritation. The belief that an invasion of Canada 
was to be apprehended furnished the only explanation of the 
tone and substance of the debate; yet it was thought neces- 
sary to censure Lord Dersy because he had not professed 
utter contempt for the multitudinous threats of American 
speakers and writers. The Government has been blamed for 
publishing a military report on the weak points in the de- 
fences of Canada ; but invasion is not less effectually invited by 
the ostentatious display of a fictitious confidence which 
deceives neither friends nor enemies. A firm convic- 
tion that war with England would be burdensome and 
dangerous offers the best security for peace, and strengthens 
the hands of any unknown opponents of an aggres- 
sive policy who may be scattered among the mass of the 
population. That apocryphal class of intelligent persons 
which is believed to abstain from politics in America always 
constitutes a convenient court of appeal from Ministers, 
representatives, popular orators, and journalists. According 
to the fanatical admirers of American character, the only 
sensible and conscientious opinions which are entertained in 
the North are, by some mysterious necessity, debarred from 
public utterance. It is perfectly true that Mr. Lincotw has 
never disgraced himself by echoing the vulgar clamour against 
England; but Mr. Cuase, Mr. Sewarp, Mr. Sumner, Admiral 
Porter, and many other persons of importance, have used 
language which would not be addressed by statesmen or high 
functionaries in other countries to any friendly Power. 

It was scarcely worth while to discuss the proposal for a 
joint attack on some inoffensive neighbour, which was 
apparently entertained by one party at the Hampton Roads 
Conference after it had been suggested by the other. As 
Mr. Sewarp carefully abstained from saying that the Confe- 
derate Commissioners proposed the device, it is not unreasonable 
to credit the Southern assertion that Mr. Sewarp himself first 
introduced the subject. According to one of last Monday’s 
speakers, the expedition was to be directed against the French 
in Mexico; but the Southern reports attribute to the 
Secretary of State the proposal of an attack upon England. 
It would be consistent with Mr. Sewarp’s diplomatic character 
to propose such an arrangement, for the express purpose of 
afterwards using it as a polite menace in the form of a despatch 
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to Mr. Apams. All these numerous acts of rudeness and 
threats of possible hostilities have long since been sufficiently 
discussed, and it is the fault of those who took part in the 
debate if it becomes necessary to recall to memory the real 
character of recent transactions. Impartial observers of foreign 
dissensions, who have carefully abstained from identifying 
themselves with either faction, have no temptation to join in 
the sudden chorus of devotion to the winning side. 

Less cautious politicians not inexcusably adopted a side, 
and, as an admirer of a pugilist or a race-horse backs his 
opinion with his money, they confidently asserted that the 
objects of their respective predilections were certain to 
succeed. ‘The majority of the upper classes were inclined to 
favour the South, partly through sympathy with the weaker 

rty, and also in resentment for the wanton animosity of the 
North. A more enthusiastic section predicted the triumph of 
the Union, not on any dispassionate calculation of proba- 
bilities, but because the disruption of their favourite Republic, 
and the success of slaveholders, were repugnant to their taste 
and their wishes. As they now believe that their expecta- 
tions are about to be realized, they are eager to confess, on 
their own part and on behalf of their countrymen, the crime 
of having for a moment doubted of Federal omnipotence. 
When two sets of prophets pledge themselves to contrary pre- 
dictions, one body must necessarily be justified by the event. 
Yet, at the beginning of the war, there was much reason for 
expecting that, as the South would evidently put forth all its 
strength, the Free States would be the first to tire of an 
enterprise which was not absolutely indispensable. The 
Confederates have transcended considerable expectations, but 
the Northern population and Government have still more 
remarkably falsified all calculations of probability. The 
money which has been spent, and the armies which 
have been raised, must have astonished Mr. Forster and 
Mr. Bricur as much as they have disappointed the hopes of 
Southern partisans. No English Federalist anticipated the 
efforts by which alone his own wishes were likely to be 
gratified. There is nothing to be ashamed of in the divergence 
of events from probable forecasts. For two years past the 
great material superiority of the North has been fully recog- 
nised, and those who at first disbelieved in forcible reunion 
have perceived that the limited population of the South might 
possibly in a few campaigns be exhausted. The result cannot 
be a matter for unmixed satisfaction, since a nation which has 
always been more arrogant than any other has now proved itself 
a great military Power. The controversies about the North- 
Eastern boundary, about Oregon, or about San Juan would 
have been highly dangerous if the Government of the United 
States had formerly disposed’ of 200,000 or 300,000 men, of 
two or three able generals, and of a large body of experienced 
officers. The House of Commons will not conjure away 
Canadian dangers by burying its head in the sand of con- 
ventional security and confidence. 


MR. NEWDEGATE ON PRIVATE INQUIRIES. 


i. knows, or at least everybody who braces 
his nervous system by studying the existing literature of 
the Protestant Alliance, that all the nuns in England have 
been thrust into the convents to which they belong against 
their will; that most of them have strong Protestant convic- 
tions; and that it is the practice of the Roman Catholic 
Bishops to flog, starve, and ultimately bury alive any 
of the unfortunate victims who suffer a hint of their 
attachment to the true Gospel to escape them. This is a 
matter of common notoriety, and has been asserted or in- 
sinuated by Protestant champions so often that it does not 
require to be proved. If, however, any malignant Papist 


_ requires proof, Mr. NewprGaTe is in possession of the state- 


ment of a gentleman (name unknown), who cross-examined a 
nun (name unknown), who maintained an impressive silence 
when she was asked if she had ever seen a nun starved or 
locked up. It would have been more satisfactory if the nun 
had made an answer of some kind, however concise. There 
is one question, and one only, which ladies are privileged to 
answer in the affirmative by an impressive silence; but for 
ordinary purposes it is an inconvenient mode of giving evidence, 
especially where that affirmative involves a criminal charge 
against somebody else. But if people are not satisfied with this 
evidence, Mr. NewprcaTE has something stronger still. He can 
prove, by information surreptitiously obtained at the telegraph- 
office, that Bishop ULLatHorve did, on a certain occasion, tel: 
graph to the superior of a convent at Colwich that he was bringing 
back a young lady who had left the convent that morning ; 
and he can further prove that Bishop ULLarHorns and 


young lady were afterwards seen on the railway together. 
The handcuffs that were doubtless on her hands, the fetters 
that must have been hanging from her feet, the gag which 
of course silenced her agonized cries for help, must be 
left to the Protestant imagination, No one, indeed, saw 
them, but no one who has read the Bulwark can doubt 
that they were there. This telegram was a very valuable 
piece of evidence; or, as the Protestant Alliance would say, 
truly providential. For telegrams are not always easy to be 
got. The telegraph clerk takes a solemn declaration that he 
will not show them, and it might have been too close ap 
imitation of the enemy’s tactics to have persuaded the clerk to 
break his promise for the sake of discomfiting a heretic. But 
it fortunately happened that on the afternoon in question the 
telegraph clerk had gone out, and had left a friend in hig 
place. It immediately occurred to the discriminating casuistry 
of the Protestants who were getting up the case that, 
though it would be encouraging breach of faith to extract 
the secret from the clerk who had promised not to 
betray it, it was not only innocent, but, in tracking the 
wiles of a Papist, laudable, to get the secret out of his tempo- 
rary substitute who accidentally had given no such promise, 
This distinction has evidently impressed itself upon Mr. 
Newpecate’s mind, for he dwells with complacency upon the 
fact that the treacherous operator out of whom his friends had 
wormed the secret was not a regular official, and he is in- 
dignant at the malignity of the priests who procured the 
dismissal of the real telegraph clerk for leaving so dishonest 
a substitute in his place. 

Whether Dr. ULLATHorNE really did or did not carry back 
the nun by force from Birmingham to Colwich is a question 
which it is unn to pursue. It depends a good deal 
upon the Bishop’s muscular conformation, and still more upon 
the inclination of railway officials and passengers in that part 
of the world to become accomplices in a case of kidnapping. 
Carrying off a cat by force is a formidable matter enough, as 
those who have tried it know; but a cat would be a docile 
captive compared to a runaway nun, furnished with. the 
average armament of nails. These considerations, however, are 
almost superfluous, as the young lady subsequently informed 
her Protestant sympathizers that she had no matter of complaint 
against any one, and, if she was satisfied, every one else was 
bound to be so too. We are more concerned to follow out the 
story as it illustrates the mysteries of Protestant casuistry—a 
branch of knowledge which, in spite of a rare abundance of 
material, has never been reduced to a scientific form. It is to be 
admired both for its elasticity and its delicacy, The admirable 
Jinesse by which a telegram was irregularly obtained, without 
ruffling the scruples even of Mr. NewprGaTe’s conscience, has 
already been related. He himself furnished an instance of 
the same quality, less striking undoubtedly, but remarkable 
when contrasted with his more recent conduct. One of the 
points he has been most anxious to prove is, that there are 
underground prisons in the convent at Colwich, in which re- 
calcitrant nuns are locked up. Such a practice would, of course, 
be highly criminal; and from the prevalent temper of judges 
and juries there can be little doubt that one such act, if 
discovered, would be visited with consequences which would 
effectually prevent a repetition of the offence. Unluckily, no 
credible witness has ever been produced in a court of justice 
to swear even to those circumstances of bare suspicion which 
would furnish ground for the issue of a writ of habeas corpus. 
But Mr, Newpeaate is not satisfied with so feeble a reply to 
the suspicions of the Protestant Alliance. Mere unsupported 
denials, as he observes, have not much weight—that is to say, 
if they come from the mouth of a Romanist. Mere unsupported 
assertions, if they come from the mouth of a Protestant, are a 
very different thing. However, if he could not find prisoners, at 
least he thinks he has found prisons. His untiring industry has 
been fortunate enough to discover the carpenter who put the 
locks upon the doors of the cellars of the convent at Colwich. 
The Bishop complains that the servants of the convent were 
systematically tampered with by some of the race of professional 
spies, the foul spawn of our Divorce Court, whom the Pro- 
testant Alliance, it appears, are not ashamed to employ for 
controversial purposes. As nothing, however, has been stated 
on the authority of these servants, it is te be presumed that 
they had nothing to tell. The carpenter, however, made 
a revelation which filled Mr. Newpreats’s soul with 
horror. The revelation was that the locks of the cellar 
doors were very good ones, and that bars had been put 
up outside the windows. Of course no English layman ever 
puts a lock upon his cellar doors, or sets bars outside his 
basement windows. We very; much regret to say it, but 
we fear that, if Mr. NEWDEGATE were to examine the basement 
story of that palladium of Protestantism, the National Club, 
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he would find locks upon the doors and bars against the 
windows. 

Bishop ULLaTHoRNE, however, anxious to save the time of 
Mr. Newpeeate and his friend the general officer, and spare 
them these not very creditable labours among telegraph clerks 
and convent tradesmen, has offered to throw the convent open to 
some Protestant of known character who should investigate the 
matter for himself. Now we come to the delicacy and refinement 
of Protestant casuistry. Mr. Newpecate will have nothing to do 
with “a private inquiry.” Having made accusations for which 
he has offered nothing approaching to a proof, having imputed 
criminal offences without making any attempt to bring them 
before a court of law, and having done this upon the strength 
of surreptitiously obtained telegrams, the gossip of convent 
tradesmen, and other similar sources of information, he objects 
to make any investigation into the subject, on the plea that it is 
“a private inquiry.” That the House of Commons should 
have refused him a Committee was intelligible enough, because 
the primd facie case he submitted to them was perfectly worth- 
less, and because, even if it had been more substantial, it 


.would have been matter for the consideration, not of a Com- 


mittee, but of a jury. But inability to obtain a Committee 
from the House of Commons does not absolve a member of 
Parliament from the duty of investigating, to his utmost 
ability, accusations that he has preferred wholesale against 
a considerable number of his fellow-subjects. He might, 


supposing his delusions to take that direction, assert that | 


the Metropolitan Board of Works had erected a guillotine 
in the main sewer, for the purpose of turning the surplus 
population into manure. The House of Commons would 
assuredly decline to give him a Committee on such a subject. 
But he would not on that account be discharged from the 
obligation of enabling those whom he had accused of crime to 
clear their character by full investigation. It will not help 
the cause he has at heart to bring forward in its behalf a set of 
mares’-nests at once so fanatically and so stupidly devised. 
Still less will he diminish the disgust with which the Ultra- 
Protestant bigotry is regarded by refusing to inquire into 
these stories, after he has been pumping carpenters and 
telegraph clerks, upon the ground that he dislikes private 
inquiries. He repeats Mr. Drummonp’s old fling about the 
marvellous power of denial possessed by Roman Catholics. 
They are now entitled to retort that the Protestant power of 
assertion leaves their power of denial far in the shade. 


THE DUKE OF MORNY. 


A COURTIER who makes a great fortune by combining 

commercial speculation with political imtrigue can 
scarcely be regarded as a pattern of moral excellence, but 
the Duke of Morny represented a type of character which 
has always been popular in France. Even his ambiguous rank 
and the transparent mystery of his origin facilitated, and 
partially excused, his career. A FALConBRIDGE or a Dunots is 
naturally an adventurer, who seeks his fortune on the field of 
battle or on the Stock Exchange according to the circumstances 
of his age. Princes are accustomed to favour kinsmen who 
can never be rivals, though it must be confessed that the con- 
nexion has in general been traced only through the father. 
Napotezon III. has always been tenacious of his friendships, 
and, like other reserved men, he probably possesses strong 


family affections. Every scion and adherent of the Houses of | 
Bonaparte and Beaunarnals has shared in his prosperity, and | 
the Duke of Morny was probably the most trusted of his 


councillors and agents. Few Imperial favourites have possessed 
sufficient ability or good fortune to incur so little dislike or 
contempt. The possible disapprobation of moralists found no 
public utterance, and satire and caricature were abashed 
or conciliated by the spectacle of brilliant success. In 
France, and perhaps in other countries, public opinion 
is largely tolerant towards accomplished men of the 
world who make the most of their opportunities. M. 
pe Morny was supposed to be enormously rich, and his 
wealth was the product of his own enterprise, and, in some 
instances, of his own sagacity. Many of the anecdotes which 
are told of his speculations are probably apocryphal, but they 
all agree in attributing his gains to an unscrupulous use of 
early political information. It was said that another capitalist, 
who had sent an order, on the appearance of the Italian Con- 
vention, to buy land in Florence, found that he had been 
forestalled by the confidential friend of the Emprror. The 
measure which was professedly intended to reconcile Italy with 
the Pore had, as its first a that of putting some hundreds 


of thousands of francs into M. pe Morny’s pocket. Similar 
auticipations of projected railway concessions were equally 


profitable, though they may not have been so striking to the 
Imagination. Rival projectors, instead of complaining that 
their competitor was playing with loaded dice, merely envied 
his luck, or endeavoured to watch his movements in the ho 
of participating in his skilful combinations. It was not thought 
unreasonable that the Emperor should enrich his own kinsman 
by giving him exceptional facilities for securing advantageous 
investments. As, in fabulous times, the possession of an in- 
vulnerable skin or of an impenetrable coat of mail never 
dimmed the lustre of a victory, it appears that the art of 
discounting secret information is not thought an illegitimate 
instrument of money-making. It is possible, indeed, that M. 
DE Morny has been misrepresented, and that his financial 
operations were conducted on ordinary principles; but he can 
scarcely have complained that he was libelled, for he was never 
seriously blamed. His critics, if not himself, were contented 
with an easy commercial morality. 

While Parliamentary government still existed in France, 
M. pe Morny was not unknown as a politician, nor is it 
improbable that his tact and ability might have raised him, 
under the Constitutional Monarchy, to considerable eminence. 
When the wretched Revolution of February had, after an 
interval of anarchy, resulted in the revival of Bonapartist 
feeling, it was thought natural that M. pe Morny should 
attach himself to the cause of his daring patron. Although 
he bore a considerable part in the conspiracy of 1851, 
he scarcely incurred the resentment of the conquered party. 
He was himself neither vindictive nor cruel, and his grace- 
fully indifferent bearing in the crisis of the plot was well 
suited to please the fancy of ordinary Frenchmen. Friends 
and opponents described with complacent admiration how a 
chief accomplice in the usurpation which was to be accom- 
plished by dawn conversed till midnight in his opera-box. 
On the following day, he signed, as Minister of the Interior, 
the decrees which abolished the Republic, and he arrested 
the members of the Assembly who still meditated resistance. 
His retirement from office on the confiscation of the ORLEANS 
property was the most creditable act of his public life; 
but it would not have suited his interest or his projects to 
remain long in the regular ranks of administration. His 
sound sense and his knowledge of mankind were always at the 
service of the Emperor, and an official position might have 
interfered with his pecuniary speculations. He possessed, and 
probably deserved, the reputation of knowing how to spend a 
great fortune, as well as to make it. If the unconscious and 
uniform testimony of modern French fiction may be trusted, 
luxury and splendour are in the highest degree congenial to 
the national taste. M. DE Morny was too sensible a man to 
be governed by vanity, nor would he, even in the imaginary 
days “when frugality could charm, have roasted turnips in 
“ his Sabine farm”; but he would have beenfar more unpopular 
if he had thought fit to be an ascetic or a miser. 

There appears to be no difference of opinion as to the 
_ success of M. pe Morny as President of the Legislative Body. 
It is true that he was extremely unlike a model English 
| Speaker, but only the narrowest insular prejudice would exact 
| the possession of similar qualifications for functions essentially 
| different. In debate, as in all other departments of public 
| activity, Frenchmen relish vigorous control. A Speaker of 
‘the House of Commons turns the handle of a self-acting 
_ machine, while the President of a Continental Chamber relies 
incessantly on his own acuteness and presence of mind. The 
turbulent Assembly of the short-lived Republic was ruled by 
the ready audacity of M. Dupin, who never failed to suppress 
revolutionary enthusiasm with a rebuff or repartee. When a 
_Jacobin of the minority protested against a Conservative 
parallel between Nero and Rosespierre, M. Dupin asked him 
if he wished to defend the character of Nero. The dominant 
party in the Assembly always applauded the sallies of the 
President, and the Republicans probably knew that, with equal 
opportunity, a partisan of their own would not have been more 
impartial. M. pe Morny had an easier task in checking any 
deviation from the characteristic loyalty of the Legislative Body ; 
but, in accordance with French precedent, he spared neither 
ridicule nor reproof when Opposition members occasionally 
ventured too far. As the general opinion of the Chamber 
was uniformly on his side, he was secure from defeat or 
embarrassment, and even the Liberal orators were, on the 
whole, satisfied with the manner in which he discharged his 
duty. Good nature and good manners exercise a merited 
influence, especially when they are combined with undoubted 
mental power, and the Emperor's vigilant attention to the most 

erous element in his Constitution was proved by the 
employment of his ablest and most trusted adherent to super- 
intend the Parliamentary debates. Since the large consti- 
tuencies have proved refractory, it ismore than ever necessary 
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to prevent the Legislative Body from becoming a substantive 
power in the State. It will not be easy to find an equally 
skilful successor to the Duke of Morny, for the Duke of 
PersiGny, who is equally faithful to the cause and person of 
the Emperor, is notoriously liable to the most extravagant 
blunders. M. Tropione is better qualified to express the 
devotion of the Senate in phrases of due rhetorical amplitude 
than to check the irregularities of the Liberal minority in the 
Lower House. 

A career like that of the Duke of Morny has for several 
generations been impossible in England. Leicester and 
Essex depended, in the same way, on the personal attachment 
of Exizazeru, and Buckinenam owed his power exclusively 
to the favour of James and Cuartes. Wiitam III. employed 
his friends in military and diplomatic business, but he was 
wnable to give them influence in the domestic politics of 
England. Lord Bure was the last Minister who could be 
called a Court favourite, and he was obliged, after a year or 
two of office, to shelter himself by retirement from a storm of 
unpopularity. Morny was far more capable than BuckincHam, 
and he had the easier task of serving, instead of governing, his 
master. The success of the Second Empire is due exclusively 
to Napoteon III., who has not even made extraordinary 
exertions to surround himself with able men. His own 
original followers have had their choice of offices, and outside 
their circle M. Foutp, M. and M. Drovuyn bE 
Luvys have been useful public servants; but the foreign policy 
of France, and the general course of legislation, have been 
entirely directed by the Emperor. It remains to be seen 
whether he will be discouraged by the loss of some of his 
most intimate associates. The importance of maintaining a 
school of statesmen is perhaps greater in an absolute monarchy 
than in a constitutional State, but as long as the crown is 
worn by a vigorous and active ruler the qualities of his agents 
are comparatively immaterial. Under an indolent Sovereign, 
or during a minority, a Minister whose name carries no 
authority has much difficulty in exercising supreme power. 


leaders who have sufficient force of intellect or character 
to raise themselves to high position, and the nation is accus- 
tomed to accept credentials which have been obtained by the 
accustomed method, It is evident that the uncertain tenure 
of the Imperial power causes much uneasiness in France. 
When a privileged buffoon in the Senate lately referred to 
the possible death of the Emperor, the Assembly was at once 
embarrassed and alarmed. Marshal Macnan hastened to 
pledge the fidelity of the army to the Imperial family, and 
M. Tropione gently reproved his military colleague for 
forgetting to include the people in his assertion. Although 


secure in consequence of the loss of the clever and clear- 
headed Duke of Morny. 


THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON AND TURIN. 


pe condition of financial affairs in the Italian Kingdom 
is such as to disappoint, in some degree, both the friends 
and the enemies of Italy. The total deficit for 1865 has been 
greatly exaggerated by the organs and the emissaries of the 
reactionary party, but it is large enough to give trouble and 
annoyance to the Government and their supporters. It is 
probable that no fresh loan could be effected on thoroughly 
advantageous terms, yet the advisers of Victron EmmMANUEL 
must be anxious at the present moment to lay as few burdens 
as possible on that monarch’s new subjects. But there are 
times when national expenditure cannot be materially cut 
down without the sacrifice of future prosperity. The test of 
the propriety of national borrowing or spending is to consider | 
whether the investment promises a permanent and rich re- | 
turn ; and though a powerful constitutional country is bound, | 
if possible, to live within its income, there are rare occasions 

in the history of most nations on which it becomes wise and — 
necessary to draw bills upon posterity. All things considered, | 
it is creditable to the Turin Ministry that their War Budget, | 
ordinary and extraordinary, is not larger than it is. An | 
army of two hundred and fifty thousand men is not an ex- 

cessive force for a new-fledged kingdom to maintain which is 

unfortunate enough to enjoy the hostility of enemies both | 
within and without, and the patronage of one too powerful | 
friend. The War Minister, in the preamble to his Estimates, 
correctly states that public opinion is opposed at present to all 
This is understating rather than overstat- 
ing the case. There is a large and determined party which 
still holds that it is the duty of the Italian monarchy to make > 
ready for action, and not merely for self-defence; and in the 


face of such a movement, the Italian Cabinet has shown 
moderation and courage in keeping its demands at their present 
reasonable level. Irrespectively of the number of soldiers, the 
national armaments are daily becoming more efficient. In a 
few months Italy will possess a fleet of ironclads armed with 
the heaviest and newest English guns. The raw and boyish 
levies of the last few years are growing in discipline and in 
bodily appearance, and are learning only too much of active 
military work in the disquiet provinces of Southern Italy. 
Unless the Italians mean to declare immediate war against 
Austria, there can be no reason why they should hamper 
themselves with a useless, though imposing, increase of men. 
The speech of the Emperor of the Frencu has added some- 
thing to the uneasiness of the Italian nation, and has increased 
in proportion the reluctance of Italy to disarm. An extra- 
ordinary sentence which, read by suspicious eyes, might seem 
to question the Italian nationality of Piedmont itself, has 
strengthened certain floating and obscure rumours of future 
French annexation; and one well-known journal professes 
to be assured of the existence of a secret article in 
the September Convention, touching upon a terrible sa- 
crifice to which the loss of Nice and Savoy would be 
a joke. Such assertions are easily made, and almost 
impossible to disprove, for official disclaimers and denials 
upon these subjects are a matter of routine. The white 
lies of diplomacy are as thoroughly understood as the polite 
denial by which London ladies escape from afternoon visitors, 
and Parliamentary cross-examination has never yet extorted' 
from a resolute statesman the private provisions of a mysteri- 
ous treaty. It is, however, unlikely that France should have 
committed herself to the expression of an insolent and intoler- 
able purpose; though a more incautious Imperial Minister 
than M. Drovyn pe Luvys might perhaps, in the heat of dis- 
cussion, have reminded the Turin Ministry that, if Italy 
chooses to keep her “national aspirations,” France has in her 
quiver an expansive bundle of “national aspirations” too. 
The most that can be said amounts probably to this, 
that the removal of the Italian capital to Florence may 
encourage any Imperial aggressor in hopes which other- 
wise must have remained utopian and visionary; and 
thus it may be possible to explain the singular delight 
with which Napoueon III. hails a change of capital in. 
which foreign nations generally have only a literary in- 
terest. Designed or undesigned, His ImpertaL Mavesty’s 
slighting allusions to the past insignificance of Turin have 
sunk all the deeper into the hearts of its citizens because 
they happen in some degree to be consistent with the 
naked truth. Until within the last forty or fifty years, the 
doomed metropolis of Piedmont has been only remarkable 
in history for the frequency with which it has been ruined by 
the rest of Europe. ‘wo memorable sieges, in which the 
French played the alternate réle of victors and of vanquished, 
justify in part the pride with which the Turinese look upon’ 
their city walls, and raise Turin to the historical level of a 
town of Flanders or of Germany. Nothing else relieves it 
from honourable mediocrity till we arrive at the more recent 
epoch when Piedmont became the refuge of Italy’s liberties, . 
and the cradle of Italy’s hopes. But though the little State at 
the foot of the Alps has few ancient glories to fall back upon, 
its modern achievements deserve the admiration of Europe, 
and might have called for silent respect at the hands of even a 
privileged Imperial neighbour. It cannot be deemed unnatural 
if Italians see a deep-laid scheme at the bottom of what may 
have been only a clumsily-concealed indifference, and believe 
that France would never have spoken slightingly of the birth- 
place of modern Italy except for a reason of her own. The 
proposed fortification of Turin fits in with the popular feeling 
elicited by the words of the French Emperor. From a mili 
point of view, the use of such a scheme, in case of a Fren 
aggression, may be more than questionable. The possession of 
a Piedmontese Quadrilateral would be an important military po- 
sition for an army resting upon the French frontier, but would 
scarcely avail Italy against an invasion from the side of the: 
French Alps. But as an expression of national resolve, and: 
of the tenacity with which Italy is ready to cling to every 
rood of Piedmontese soil, the plan might serve a purpose. 
One thing at least is certain, that a fresh French annexation 
will never be peaceably effected except at the cost of ruining 
monarchical government in the Peninsula. The King of Iraty. 
has already made all the concessions to the French Empire. 


that the safety of his crown and d will permit. That 


French vanity would be flattered by the quiet addition of 

Genoa to the French seaboard is scarcely a re to 

France; and when Mont Cenis has yielded to m engi- 

neering, French commerce would be thankful for such a 

conquest. In the time of the First Empire, the possession of 
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Genoa awoke all the local passions and jealousies of Mar- 
seilles; but half a century changes enormously the conditions 
under which trade is carried on, and brings the light of 

litical economy to bear upon local prejudice and ignorance. 

e Second Empire would not be deterred in any case from a 
lucrative acquisition by the provincial stupidity of any one 
city; but even Marseilles would in these days reconcile her- 
self easily to, the rivalry of an adopted sister. Strenuous 
resolution on the part of Italy is the best security against 
chances and changes in the future. European jealousy of 
France can be counted on up toa certain point only. The 
greater and the more prosperous part of Europe is little in- 
clined to incur risks and sacrifices for objects of less than 
primary magnitude. Instincts of self-preservation will, how- 
ever, save any Italian Government which is not insane from 
culpable complicity in such projects, even if it were true that 
France entertained them. Nor, even in the present condition 
of European politics, is it likely that a NapoLeon would venture 
to seize upon Nanorn’s vineyard by sheer force. 

If terms incompatible with Italian honour have ever, even 
in moments of French confidence, been hinted at to an Italian 
Government, the Italians have a resource which, however 
distasteful, is infallible. A nation pitted against the greatest 
of monarchs may find a sure solace and consolation in 
the thought that the greatest of monarchs is mortal after all. 
Unlike an individual, a nation can afford to wait the slow but 
certain influence of time. It is probable that the French 
Emperor has become of late somewhat anxious to see the 
Italian question solved in his own generation. He may go too 
far, and may make it the best interest of Italy to defer its 
solution till the inevitable day comes, in the natural course of 
events, when the Imperial dynasty will be interrupted by the 
decease of its second founder. Italy may think that she will 
bide her time, and some ten or twenty years hence make a 
cheaper bargain with a weaker, or less ambitious, or more 
republican Government. The present foreign policy of France 
is, as far as its aggressive and ambitious side goes, an Im- 
perial policy, and depends on the vitality of Imperialism. 
Able and successful as has been the rule of the French 
Emperor, Imperialism is not immortal. Italy would then 
be but speculating on the contingencies of human change, if 
she adopted the tactics of Fasius in respect of Venice and of 
Rome. If she must sacrifice Genoa to get either in 1865, let 
her wait for 1885. There is no reason why a people should 
crowd all progress into a single lifetime. Emperors and 
founders of dynasties are in a less favourable position. They 
are compelled to discount the future, and to press on ques- 
tions to a decision. But time is not merely the reformer of 
abuses, it is the great protector of the weak against the strong. 
The first French Emperor, says M. Lacorpaire, marched into 
the solitudes of Russia and failed, because, great as he was, 
“ Space ” was greater still. If Russia had Space upon her side, 
Italy has Time. 


AMERICA. 


Mé LINCOLN’S short Inaugural Address will perhaps 
have disappointed popular expectation. If it had been 
composed by any other prominent American politician, it 
would have been boastful, confident, and menacing. The actual 
document is mournful, religious, and humble, and it expresses 
no sentiment of anger or unkindness even to the armed 
enemies of the Union. The Presipent regards both comba- 
tants as the instruments and victims of a just retribution for a 
common crime. Four years ago, as he says, neither North 
nor South foresaw coming events, although an insoluble difti- 
culty involved the necessity of war. Both accept the same 
fundamental faith and morality, and Mr. Lixcotn declines to 
jadge his adversaries, in the knowledge that he may himself 
be judged. His unshaken purpose of continuing the war until 
it ends in victory assumes the form of resigned submission to 


the inscrutable decrees of a superior Power. Mr. Livcoin has | gta 


probably never read Worpsworts’s poems, but mournful 
experience has taught him to reproduce, with remarkable 
identity of thought and feeling, the well-known paradox of the 

Thy most dreaded instrument 

For working out a pure intent 

Is man arrayed for mutual slaughter : 

Yea, Carnage is Thy daughter. 
There is no reason to doubt Mr. Lixcotn’s perfect sincerity, 
and his earnest belief in the doctrines which are held by the 
great majority of his countrymen will give additional weight 
to his warning voice. He would perhaps be surprised to 
find that his words might be transposed into another re- 
ligious or philosophical dialect with scarcely a change 
of meaning. A belief in retributive destiny weaving a net 
from which it was impossible to escape pervades the tragedy 


which was the highest expression of ancient imagination and 
sentiment. That wrong breeds wrong, that oppressors and 
oppressed are alike involuntary in action and in suffering, is 
the commonplace of the great Greek dramatists. A severe 
critic might suggest that Mr. LincoLn is to a certain extent 
disclaiming the responsibility which belongs to every man who 
exercises power over others. If the war is to last indefinitely, 
it will be by the will of man, and not, at least directly, by the 
mysterious interposition of Providence. If the war ought to 
be stopped, Mr. Lincotn would almost singly have power to 
stop it, nor could he excuse the non-performance of duty by 
pious fancies of an analogy between bloodshed by the lash and 
bloodshed by the sword. At present, he is undoubtedly 
justified by recent successes in thinking that war may per- 
haps be the nearest road to peace. 


The Confederate Government is probably well advised in 
prohibiting the publication of news from the Carolinas, 
though the precedent of a similar precaution adopted three 
months ago is not encouraging. While SHerMaN was prose- 
cuting his unresisted march through Georgia, he disappeared 
for a fortnight from current history so completely that the 
PrestDENT himself publicly stated that he knew where he went 
in, but did not know where he would come out. His northward 
expedition is far more difficult, and it is not unopposed. but 
his resources have increased in a corresponding degree. He-is 
said to have left Savannah with 80,000 good troops, and he 
has thus far incurred scarcely any loss in the field. He 
undoubtedly calculated on forming a junction with the force 
under ScHOLFIELD, as soon as the anticipated evacuation 
of Wilmington was effected; but it would appear from 
the most recent accounts that Scuotrmtp had been 
repulsed in an attempt to accomplish this object. It was 
evident that the towns on the seaboard would be aban- 
doned by the Confederate garrisons in succession, as the 
invasion had left them in the rear; but the actual occupation 
of Wilmington, as of Charleston, possessed little military 
importance, because the attacking and defending forces were 
simultaneously released for other fields of service. General 
Harper and General Hoke have probably by this time joined 
one of the main armies; but it is not known whether the 
Confederate reinforcements from the army of Alabama have 
succeeded in reaching their destination. The report that in the 
middle of February some loss had been inflicted on Suerman’s 
rear-guard by a force approaching from the south-west seems 
to imply that the Western troops are still unable to effect. 
a junction in Carolina or Virginia. The substitution of 
General Jonnston for General BeaurEGaRD appears to have 
gratified the army. Since the early battles of the Chickaho- 
miny, JOHNSTON has won no considerable victory, and while he 
was retreating, in the summer of 1864, before SHerman, he natu- 
rally became exposed to much unfriendly clamour. The unfor- 
tunate experience of his successor, General Hoop, proved, how- 
ever, that it would have been better to avoid pitched battles 
against a superior force, and the Confederate Government and 
people are now fully persuaded that, under present circumstances, 
prudence is the most indispensable quality ofa Southern general. 
BEAUREGARD has, during the last year, done excellent service in 
the defence of Petersburg, and as the second in command under 
Lee. He had previously rendered Charleston impregnable to 
attack, and, in now appointing him next in command to Jounston, 
Lee has recognised his fitness for important employment. In an 
unequal and defensive campaign, a change of commanders some- 
times raises the spirits of the army, and the new appointment 
will be the more cordially received because it proceeds from the 
Commander-in-Chief. ‘The task of defending North Carolina 
is sufficient for the ablest officer. Grant and SHerman, with 
their lieutenants, probably dispose of 200,000 men, and it is 
uncertain whether the Confederate armies to the east of the 
Alleghanies exceed half that number. The time is past when, 
as at Chancellorsville, the Southern generals could defeat a 
tly superior force in consequence of the unsteadiness/ 
of the Federal soldiers and the gross incapacity of their 
generals. 


General Lee wisely keeps his counsel, nor are his country- 
men aware whether he intends % continue the defence ‘of 
Richmond. The negro recruits whom he so urgently demands 
cannot very easily, except in some particular districts, be 
levied or trained on Virginian soil. It is in Georgia, 
and in those parts of South Carolina which are remote 
from the track of the invaders, that a large population un- 
touched by the war is still to be found; and it may perhaps 
be necessary to oceupy the enemy on the James River while 
n camps of instruction are formed in securer parts 
of the Confederacy. The Northern generals may, to a 
certuin extent, determine for themselves the manner in 
which Lee will conduct the ensuing campaign. As soon 
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‘as they threaten to inclose his army by cutting off its 
‘communications with the west, the Confederate Comman- 
‘der-in-Chief will either fight or abandon the position which 
he has so long and so gloriously occupied. So able a leader 
is not likely to be caught in a hole without an outlet. If Pops 
were at City Poimt and Burnsive in South Carolina, the 
Federal armies would soon experience a bloody reverse ; 
but Grant is energetic and tenacious, and SHERMAN is 
as cautious as he is enterprising. General Ler will not attack 
either army unless he can contrive to concentrate a superior 
force on some imperfectly defended point. There is no- 
thing which an able leader more habitually desires 
than to interpose his force between two positions of 
the hostile armies; but when either opponent is a match 
for the whole of the intermediate force, it becomes 
dangerous to strike a blow against one adversary which may 
involve the necessity of neglecting the other, Something 
of this kind appears, in fact, to have happened im the engage- 
ment which is stated to have taken place between Suerman and 
Jounston, near the ‘Tadkin river, when SHerman is said to 
have succeeded in joining his two columns and repelling his 
assailant. If it is absolutely necessary to fight, it will be 
more desirable to check SHERMAN im his progress than to 
attack Grant’s defenees; and such was evidently the 
Object of Jowxston’s recent movement. If the Con- 
federates could afford to sacrifice a percentage of their 
scanty force, it would be worth while to harass Saran 
with frequent engagements, especially as the Confederates 
can always cover themselves with field fortifications. The 
mere expenditure of ammunition is a serious inconvenience 
to an invading army; and although Smerman can now, if he 
thinks fit, draw supplies from Wilmimgton, the direction of 
his march would apparently take him to a considerable 
distance from the coast. It would not even be impossible 
for him to turn rapidly to the east, and to embark a 
portion of his army for the purpose of afterwards landing it 
in the rear of Jounston. The undisputed command of the sea, 
combined with numerical superiority on land, gives an extra- 
ordinary advantage to the Federal commander. 

While'’a great campaign is proceeding in the Atlantic States, 
the larger part of the original Confederate territory is en- 
joying a temporary respite from active hostility. General 
Tuomas, indeed, is supposed to meditate an attack on Mobile, 
and there have been repeated rumours that the place was 
evacuated. In the rest of Alabama, in the interior of Georgia, 
and in Mississippi, there are scarcely any Federal troops, and 
it seems probable that to the west of the great river and to 
the south of Missouri the Southern forces are strong enough 
to keep their enemy in check. 

The draught has probably been for the first time seriously 
enforced in the North, and consequently the muster-rolls of 
the army are greatly enlarged. The recruits and conscripts; 
however, will scarcely be available for the present campaign, 
although the knowledge that they are in training may reason- 
ably disquiet the Confederate Government. On the other 
hand, if 200,000 negroes can really be put in the field 
duting the present year, the resistance of the South 
may be indefinitely maintained. The long-continued 
success of the Federal arms removes to an indefinite distance 
the probability of a compromise. The Northern popula- 
tion is almost unanimous in the belief that failure is im- 
possible, and neither military delays nor financial diffi- 
culties will materially affect the general confidence. The new 
Secretary of the Treasury appears to be a sounder economist 
than his predecessors, but an American Finance Minister 
has at present a narrow range of discretion. He is at liberty 
to display his skill in the adjustment of internal taxation; nor 
will Congress be unwilling to vote the revenue which he may 
require, as long as he abstains from an attempt to increase the 
public income by the reduction of the tariff. The expendi- 
ture, however, is so vast that the greater part of the supplies 
must necessarily be raised by loans. Mr. Cuase and Mr. 
FEssENDEN have had the merit of increasing from year to year 
the proportion of revenue to borrowed money, and pro- 
bably they have almost rcached the limit of practicable 
taxation. Mr. M‘Cutocu will certainly not adopt Mr. 
Sumner’s mischievous proposal of a graduated loan on 
those who are called rich, and, notwithstanding his 
well-founded objections to an increase of the debt, he 
must necessarily have resort to the money-market. It is 
better to incur almost any amount of liability than to depre- 
ciate the currency still further by additional issues. There is 
still a demand for Federal securities’ in Frankfort, and per- 
haps the savings of the Americans themselves may not be yet 
exhausted. If the outlay of one hundred and fifty millions 
would terminate the war, the money would be advantageously 


Treasury should at last be found who ventures to tell his 
countrymen the truth. Mr. M‘CuLtocn may perhaps find some 
listeners when he announces that a country is not the richer, but 
the poorer, for an unproductive employment of capital and 
labour, and for the accumulation of a gigantic debt. The load 
of obligation can certainly be shaken off by the simple 
process which is familiar to the citizens of certain States both 
in the North and the South ; but such a measure would be 
unpopular with the numerous holders of Government secu- 
rities, and perhaps there may be a creditable desire to 
disappoint the anticipations of Europe. New York has set 
the example of paying dividends in depreciated currency, and 
Pennsylvania has improved on the precedent by the charac~ 
teristic device of paying off the principal in greenbacks. The 
acts of the central Government are more exposed to the 
criticism of the world, and the nation will be unwilling to 
admit that it is unable to pay the of the war; yet 
the questionable honesty of some of the principal States is 
not calculated to inspire unhesitating confidence. 


MR. LOWE. 


Sere speech which Mr. Lower made last Monday on the 
defence of Canada naturally suggests the thought that 
Mr. Lows has now attained a position in which he can say 
what he pleases, while whatever he pleases to say commands 
and deserves attention. If he belonged to the class of rising 
officials, he could not say what he pleased, for he would have 
to consider whether his suggestions were practically. possible 
and his conclusions practically sound. If he had not esta- 
blished a reputation for ability, and for vigour of thought 
and speech, he could not make such a proposition as that of 
defending Canada by leaving her to herself without its being 
smiled at as a crotchet, or derided as an impertinence. He 
is one of those outsiders to whom the House listens, and 
he awakens always curiosity, and sometimes admiration, in 
those who hear or read his speeches. He has established 
himself as belonging to the class of politicians who are neither 
above nor below secondary officials, but run on a parallel 
and independent line. And what is worth noticing is, that 
this is perhaps as high a point as an Englishman who makes 
his way into Parliament without the advantages of rank or in- 
herited fortune can, generally speaking, hope to reach. There 
are young men, with ability and all the advantages of educa- 
tion, who think that, if they could but push their way early 
enough, the goal of their success would be to enter Par- 
liament and take their chance there. They may see in Mr. 
Lowe what they would be if they succeeded as they hope to 
succeed. Mr. Lowe has brought to public life a combination 
of unusual qualifications, and he has had more than usual 
good fortune. He not only went through a University career 
with great distinction, but he had an opportunity of 
acquiring that singular readiness in stating familiar 

sitions, that practice in measuring the delicate grades of 
human stupidity, and that patience under perpetual annoyance, 
which may be attained in so admirable a manner by a suc- 
cessful and laborious teacher of private pupils at Oxford. To 
this he added, first, a knowledge of English law, and then a 
long acquaintance with colonial life, with its unscrupulous- 
ness, its shrewdness, its pertinacity, and its earnest parodies 
of Parliamentary government. He came back, and learnt and 
exhibited, ‘in one of the best of schools, the art of writing 
contemporary criticism on public events. These, together 
with a readiness that never failed, and a confidence in himself 
and his opinions that never faltered, were his qualifications 

for the House of Commons. His good fortune lay in the ease 

and rapidity with which he made the political section of 
London society admire or yield to him, and in the readiness 

which was shown to pave the way for him by placing at his 

disposal one of those boroughs which are supposed to be acces- 

sible to influence. And when the influence by which he first 

profited proved afterwards not to be influential enough, he was 

taken at once into a region where influence is at once indis- 

putable and permanent. Parliamentary comfort and luck 

cannot well go further than in a man’s being allowed to sit for 

Calne. Sure of his seat and of his position in the House— 

having tasted official life, and conscious that, if it is a vanity, 

it is a vanity that has not been denied to him—Mr. Lowe can 

now be independent, or solemn, or crotchety, as the humour 

takes him. He can speak, in fact, as a man speaks who is an 

authority at his club, and whose sensible and lively remarks 

are sure, a8 he knows, to gather round him plenty of listeners. 

To be able to talk in the House of Commons as other men 

who resemble him talk at a club is the peculiar form which 

Mr. Lowe’s success hastaken; and when we think of what the 

House of Commons is, how hard it is to get there at all, how 


spent; but it is as well that a Secretary of the United States 
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not lend importance, and how jealous the House usually is of 
anything like an attempt to teach it wisdom, we must 
udaieaige that a man is a decidedly successful man who - 
can speak there as Mr. Lowe speaks, and is listened to with | 
the attention which Mr. Lowe receives. ro 
It is not easy to see how an outsider—a man entering | 
Parliament after youth is passed, without any passport to | 
official circles, and without any political views which incline 
special classes or localities to look on him as their repre- 
sentative and leader—can go much higher. He is generally | 
unfit for office. Mr. Lowe has been in office, without feeling or | 
giving much satisfaction. The very qualities which secure 
such a man a prominent position unfit him for office. His | 
readiness, his knowledge of men and things, his respect for his 
own success make him a very bad underling, and all officials 
must begin at the beginning. A young man, however great 
may be his consciousness of ability, is willing to serve under 
a chief, both because he thinks it natural that an older man 
should have his turn in his day, and also because he feels, 
or imagines, that long practical experience must give his 
chief some sort of superiority over him. But a man like 
Mr. Lowe does not easily recognise any one as his superior. 
A critic in clubs or in leading journals criticizes the very 
oldest and most famous statesmen on a footing of perfect 
equality. Why should he pretend to find and to recognise an 
imaginary superiority in statesmen of the second rank? If, for 
example, Mr. Lowe and Lord GraNnvILLE are set to manage 
why should not the Vice-Presivent consider himself 
as able as the PresIDENT to get up suddenly all about capita- 
tion grants, and certificates, and the feelings of the country 
clergy? And if in his office he sees anything he does not 
like, what is the good of his being there if he does not set at 
once to get rid of it? There is no more reason why per- 
manent officials should be right than why he should be; and as 
he would have been prepared to criticize or denounce these 
ent officials with very little information or investiga- 

tion, provided he was himself persuaded that his immediate 


convictions were right, so he is not at all staggered at the 
thought of practically opposing or slighting them. Nor is he 
more reluctant to put aside in a summary way those who, | 
‘whether in or out of Parliament, are inclined to argue, to re-— 
monstrate, or to confer with him. Why on earth, when he | 
knows all that can be known on the subject, or at least is 

confident he could very soon know it all, should he be 

‘bored by people who plague him with questions that 

are not worth answering, and objections that he sees to be 

wholly irrelevant? Thus, as an official, a person like Mr. 

Lows is apt to fail. He is apt to quarrel with his superiors, 

to thwart his staff, and to treat the general pttblic with super- 

ciliousness. We do not, of course, mean that Mr. Lowe has 

done all this. It would be very unfair to speak of him in a 

manner so harsh or so sweeping. But he has shown an un- 

mistakeable tendency to move in this direction, and the con- 

‘sequence is that he has not been successful as an official, or, 

at any rate, his success as an official has not been nearly equal 

to his general success in Parliament. 


- And when once an independent and able man has begun to | 


drift away from official life, he soon drifts away from it more 
‘and more. His whole pleasure and his whole influence 
‘consist in his saying things he could not say in office. He is 
-valued because he brings the kind of intellect to criticize 
officials which is generally used to make officials; and this 
‘gives a piquancy to his remarks which official speeches 
often want. He has also the great advantage that, if 
he hits on any peculiar line of thought, he can follow it 
to the end, and can amuse himself and his hearers by 
seeing what it comes to. Mr. Rorsuck and Mr. Horsman, 
‘for example, occupy each a position not unlike that 
occupied by Mr. Lowe, and they, like him, say what they 
think without any restraint. Mr. Rorsuck hates the Federal 
States, their people, and their Government; he hates them 
strongly, and he hates them openly. He tells all the world 
what he thinks, and, as Mr. Bricut regrets to observe, he has 
not been converted either by Mr. Bricut’s arguments or by 
Suerman’s march. Many members have a faint feeling of the 
same sort, but do not like to show it. Still they enjoy hearing 
‘their own secret and faint feeling stated in a bold and violent 
form. In the same way, many members probably felt that it 
was really a very difficult thing to understand how any force 
we could possibly send to Canada could defend it against the 
overwhelming strength of the Federal army. They might not 
have liked to own the feeling; but it was lurking in their 
breasts, and they were therefore not disinclined to hear Mr. 
Lowe say broadly that English troops in Canada were altogether 
useless. It was putting a view of the subject that was well 
worth considering, and putting it in a picturesque and effec- 


tive form ; and as it came from an outsider, and in no way 


compromised the Government or the House, it could do no 
harm. Parliament would be very dull, and its debates would 
be very narrow and one-sided, unless gome of its members 
were qualified to treat important matters in this way. 
It is a great thing that there should be men who can 
force the ordinary kind of member to think a little, 
and to view matters from more than one point A 
man of liberal and original mind who is not ham- 
pered by party ties, and has not got to debase himself by 
thinking how to please a large constituency, is sure to have 
something to say that deserves to be said; and the House has 
reason to be glad that Mr. Lowe belongs to it, that he sits 
for Calne, and that Lord Patmerston makes it certain that 
nothing which Mr. Lowe says in any way binds or commits 
the Government. 


THE DEFENCES OF CANADA, 


| be is not necessary, in discussing the defence of Canada, to 
enter into any minute calculation of the chances of an 
attack by the United States. Mr. Bricur tells us that the 
Americans have been extremely ill-used by us; that they 
have a war-party sao | them; that they hold in reserve 
complaints to be brought forward at a more convenient 
season ; that Canada lies hopelessly at their mercy; but that 
they are much too magnanimous to take abate of 
the opportunity. Let us hope that the Federals are 
as araicable as their advocate paints them; but still the 
question of defence is always this—Can our neighbour 
successfully attack us? not Will he do so? On this principle 
of “defence, not defiance,” the Volunteer force was raised, 
not only without leading to a rupture with France, but with 
the best possible effect on our relations with that country. 
An effective system of defence for Canada is equally called for 


| if Mr. Linco has the power to crush the colony, however little 


he may be now or hereafter disposed to use that power ; and we 
have no doubt whatever that, the stronger Canada becomes, 
the more friendly will be the intercourse between Great 
Britain and the Northern States. France has not been 
angry because we declined to stake our safety on her 
forbearance ; and the United States will be rational enough 
to see that, if Canada is, as they rightly or wrongly 
suppose, at present absolutely defenceless against them, it is 
no sign of ill-will on the part of this country to give to her 
greatest colony the privilege of relying for security upon its 
own strength rather than upon the benevolent dispositions 
of a warlike neighbour. 

That Canada ought to be defended was not, indeed, denied 
by any speaker in the important debate of Monday evening. 
The only questions raised were, who was to defend her, and 
how was it to be done? Mr. Frirzceratp, in his laudable 
anxiety to say nothing but what was flattering of the people 
against whom he was pressing the Government to prepare, 
was betrayed into a statement which may have a very mis- 
chievous effect in Canada. He said—and other members took 
up the cry—that the Americans could have no inducement 
to attack the colony except the desire to strike a blow at 
England. This is the theory by which the Canadians, in 
their sluggish moods—now, it may be hoped, past for 
ever—have justified the utter neglect of their own duty of 
self-defence. “If we are attacked,” they said, “it will 
“be in an English quarrel, and let England save us harm- 
“ess from dangers which we should not incur if separated 
“from her.” ‘The existence of Canada depends on her shaking 
off this delusion, and it is unfortunate that any countenance 
should have been given to it by English statesmen, even with 
the amiable design of speaking kindly of the United States. 
If ever the party in America which desires war with England 
should become predominant, we shall find that there are two 
considerations which make them anxious for hostilities—one, 
because they wish to humiliate England; the other, and the 
stronger, because they covet the possession of Canada. The 
colony, if severed from this country, would be in vastly greater 
danger of attack from cupidity than it is now from the com- 
bined influence of greed and revenge, restrained as these 
feelings are by the consciousness of what a war with England 
would be. Without the help of England, Canada could scar 
maintain her freedom though she showed all the heroism of old 
Virginia. Without the hearty co-operation of the Canadians, 
England could not hold the colony if her strength were double 
what it is. But there is good reason te believe that England 
and Canada, working cordially together, would be more than a 
match for any force that could be brought against them. And 
not only is the necessity for joint action apparent, but the 
conditions of the partnership are almost dictated by the cir- 
cumstances of the case. Naval defences, and that effective pro- 
tection which is given by counter attacks, would of necessity be 
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the exclusive task of this country. The actual defence of the 
interior must be, in the main, the work of the inhabitants, 
encouraged and assisted by the invaluable support and in- 
struction which a small force of highly disciplined troops can 
_ render to a people rising in force to resist an invader. We 
know, and to some extent the Canadians know also, how rapidly 
a few Guards’ sergeants can convert a mob of enthusiastic 
volunteers into manageable and effective soldiers; and Mr. 
Lowe’s nostrum of removing the English garrison altogether 
from Canada can only be justified on the assumption either 
that the Canadians would be strong enough to hold their own 
without preliminary training, or that they would fail to rally 
round the nucleus of British troops sent out to take the lead 
in their military organization. We do not believe 
in either of these contingencies. The colonists are neither 
experienced enough to train themselves for a struggle 
which, if forced upon them, will come with little warning ; 
nor are they so wanting in manly patriotism as to leave a 
little band of English defenders unsupported by the vast 
numerical strength which a people of nearly 4,000,000 can 80 
‘ well supply. What England’s part and Canada’s part in the 
defence of the American frontier of the Empire are, is now 
. Well enough understood on both sides. The colonists know 
‘that the sole condition required to induce this country to put 
’ out her whole strength for their protection is that they should 
do all in their power in a cause which is, we will not say 
more, but at least not less, theirs than our own. There is 
good ground to hope that this condition is not only understood, 
- but accepted, by our Transatlantic fellow-subjects as the only 
one on which it is possible for England to render the assistance 
which she is very willing to give. After the assurances of 
Lord Patmerston and Mr. Carpwe-t in the late debate, no 
doubt should linger in the minds of the colonists as to 
the readiness of England to risk much rather than adopt the 
tactics recommended by Mr. Lowe, of limiting our efforts to 
counter attacks on the common enemy. From a purely 
military point of view, it is true that much might be said in 
favour of this mode of economizing the limited army of which 
our generals could dispose. But, in war, moral forces are, 
according to the maxim of Napo.eon, of far more weight than 
mere material strength, and the influence of a British con- 
tingent on the energies of the Canadian people and the 
morale of their hastily raised militia would much more than 
counterbalance any advantage that might be gained by trans- 
ferring the Canadian garrison to another seat of war. Every 
British soldier in the Provinces ought to raise up ten native 
recruits ; and the Canadians will scarcely fail to see that it is 
only on this supposition thatany military justification could be 
found for locking up our best regiments within the fortifications 
of Quebec or Montreal. 

When once the policy of Mr. Lowe is rejected, as it was 
not only by the Executive, but by the almost unanimous 
feeling of the House of Commons, there remains little choice 
among the measures which can be su, d. Colonel Jer- 
vois’s report, short as it is, exhausts the subject so far as 
the principle of defence is concerned. Vital points must be 
fortified, as the only way of holding at bay an enemy who 
would inevitably wield a superior force at the commence- 
ment of a war. A complete protection of the whole frontier 
must be postponed as impracticable until such time as the 
Canadian army shall have acquired sufficient strength to meet 
the enemy in the open field. But, in the meantime, the St. 
Lawrence and Lake Ontario may be, and indeed must be, held 
by an adequate naval force, supported by fortified depéts 
where it can take in supplies in safety. These are the only 
preparations which it is possible for this country to share in ; 
and, for the rest, it remains for the colonies to call out their 
militia, and give them at least the rudiments of military 
training before the actual advent of hostilities, if war should 
unhappily ensue. No one in the House of Commons ventured 
to complain that the Government had entered upon the course 
we have indicated ; and the only ground for anxiety is the well- 
founded doubt whether, on either side of the Atlantic, the value 
of promptitude is adequately appreciated. A sum of 50,000l. 
is pro to be taken this year for the works at Quebec, and 
we are glad to find that Mr. CarpWELL promises much more 
energetic action in the second year of preparation; but who 
can say that so much time will be allowed us, and what 
evidence is there that the Canadians will fall to work more 
zealously at Montreal than the Home Government propose to 
do at Quebec? It is well known that the great hindrance to 
effective local defence has all along been the comparative 
poverty of a new country which has almost overtaxed its 
powers in the construction of railways and canals. The 
adjustment of the burden, by which the protection of Quebec 
and the armament of all the proposed fortifications is under- 


taken by the Mother-country, will not be thought unfair 
or ungenerous by the Canadians themselves. But it is 
not certain that they will be able to raise the funds 
for their portion of the common work with the rapidity which 
the urgency of the occasion demands; and Mr. Firzceratp’s 
suggestion that, if necessary, Great Britain should, by 
advance or guarantee, assist the Provinces in effecting any 
loan that may be required, deserves more consideration 
than it seems to have received. Nor do we believe that it 
will be found impossible to complete within the present year 
a larger portion of the defences of Quebec than the insignificant 
sum of 50,0001. is likely to suffice for. It may well be that 
the Americans will be too wise to court a second war immedi- 
ately after the close of such a struggle as they have been 
engaged in for the last four years; but the exhaustion of 
war is never fully felt until after a short interval of 
peace, just as the weakness of disease shows itself 
only after fever has subsided. The risk of hostilities 
will be infinitely less in the second than in the first year of 
peace, whenever it may come, and the blot in the Government 
scheme is, that it makes admirable arrangements for defence 
to be perfected only when the chief danger will have passed 
away. It is noticeable, too, that a silence, which we hope is 
not ominous, was maintained as to any provision for the naval 
protection of the river and lake frontier. We have no sufficient 
supply of suitable ironclads and gunboats at present afloat for 
any such purpose, and no trace is to be found in the Navy 
Estimates of an intention to supply the deficiency. If the 
storm should come, we do not doubt the spirit in which it 
will be faced, but we do not see any due appreciation of the 
value of the time which may intervene before our preparations 
may be put to the test. In matters of this kind it cannot be 
too often repeated that promptitude is worth all other military 


virtues put together. 


THE SENSE OF THE RIDICULOUS. 
OST educated Englishmen think ita great advantage to have 
a keen sense of the ridiculous, and the longest consideration 
will only show that they are right. When the sense of the ridi- 
culous degenerates into the mere sense of the comic, or‘of what 
is conventionally accepted as comic, and becomes a mere aptitude 
for seeing things and treating them in a jocose way, and getting 
out of them that most dismal product, marketable fun, then it may 
be doubted whether the extreme pleasure which thie power gives 
to the comic people and their friends counterbalances the tedium of 
the public and the degradation of the national intellect. But that 
power which consists in seizing on the ludicrous side of action and 
thought, enjoying its genuine and natural manifestations, and 
so acting and ing as to avoid that which it is perceived 
would give a fair ground for ridicule, is a legitimate and desirable 
result of high cultivation. It is because, in countries like England 
and France, a nice sense of the ridiculous has been widely ditlused 
by a long civilization and by an accomplished society, that ridicule 
is an effective weapon against abuses, errors, and vanities which 
would otherwise be unassailable. It is no use that a man like 
Sydney Smith should write unless his readers can understand 
him. The old despotism of France was tempered by epigrams be- 
cause French society appreciated the epigrams so keenly that those 
who managed the despotism were affected by the opinion of the 
society to whicl# they themselves more or less belonged. The 
present Government of France has most of the epigrammatists 
against it, although M. About is a brilliant exception; and it has 
managed, ap tly, to defy them. But, although the temporary 
ition of the Empire and the personal character of the Emperor 
ve secured this advantage, there is no saying how long it will 
last, and future Emperors may be more at the mercy of future 
wits. The whole scheme of what is called good society, too, rests 
on the sense of the ridiculous which its members passess, and 
which suggests to them certain limitations of the extravagance and 
impertinence to which they are naturally inclined. Valuable, how- 
ever, as the sense of the ridiculous may be, it is worth observing 
what great results are attained in the world by persons who are 
destitute of it, and who succeed simply because they have not 
got it. When, indeed, we contemplate hew t their success 
Is, we are at a loss to say whether it is to have this 
sense or not. There is perhaps no other thing in 
the world of which it may be said with equal truth that it 
is very Ag a to have it, and very advantageous not 
to have it. e German nation, for example, is without 
any sense of the ridiculous whatever. There are, of course, 
Germans unlike the rest of their countrymen; there are Germans 
whose habits of thought and life have been formed by the action of 
foreigners ; there are Germans who, by genius end cultivation, are 
European rather than German ; hase are such un-German 
Germans as Heine; but the mass of decent, respectable, educated 
Germans are simply without any sense whatever of the ridiculous; 
and yet the Germans are a wonderful, a great, and an admirable 
peop e. When we see how uncommonly well these foxes get on 
without tails, we are almost tempted to ask ourselves whether the 


tail on which we pride ourselves is really any addition to our 
happiness or comfort. 
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is indeed, with most of us, to laugh at him. He is a curious being. 
He lives in a poky flat; his wife does the cooking and washing ; he 
is absurd enough to like cabbage dressed after the fashion of his 
country, instead of eating, like a Briton, the simple vegetable 
as nature made it, and with the water — which it was ay 
nicely preserved in its dripping leaves. He never gets on in the 
f and he smokes all 
allowed that no human being, not even a Turk or an English 
ensign, can smoke anything hike a German professor. A really 
practised and hardened German professor will not only smoke dur- 
ing every other moment of his waking hours, but he will smoke 
through his dinner, taking alternately a mouthful of food and a 
mouthful of smoke. Then what does he do in this life of incessant 
and protracted study? He very likely studies metaphysics, and 
modern Englishmen know how ridiculous that is. He spends years 
in identifying or in discriminating between Thinking-and Being, or 
in proving that Being and Not-Beimg are the same, or that they are 
not the same, and if not, why not, and how otherwise. At the 


end of his life Being and Not-Being are just where they were, 


and nobody knows or cares to know any more about them. People 
with a sense of the ridiculous have seen that metaphysics are a 
cobweb, a will-o’-the-wisp, a dream, a silly gee, and so forth, 
and yet the poor Professor has gone on grinding at them till his 
last pipe has been smoked out. Then, again, if a German gets 
hold of a detail which interests him, he pursues it into a thousand 
ramifications. He does not much mind how small it is, or whether 
there is any particular evidence to guide his inquiries. He goes 
burrowing on and on, without a 
simple sort of aly, just as people in England go from one evening 
party toanother. Nor does he much mind if his metaphysical theories 
or his search after details lead him to conclusions that are rather 
shocking. People with a sense of the ridiculous can see how foolish 
it isto undermine the great fabric of society, to sap the foundations of 
our faith, to induce a general restlessness of mind, and so on; 


in a ship minds the possibility of vexing the captain and spoilin 

the clothes of the passengers. Or perhaps he may not be muc 

of a philosopher, and his thoughts may be rather turned to poetry, 
to legends, or art. Then, again, how foolish he is there, how 
sentimental, how unreal, how nonsensical, with his longings of 
the soul, with his inner meanings, and his ever-near spirit- 
world! Moonstruck is the very mildest epithet that can be 


applied to him, and very few sensible Englishmen, we fear, | 
would call him a fool without putting a strengthening epithet | 
before the term. He has been born, he has lived, he has thought, | 
he has written, and he has died, without any more sense of | 


the ridiculous than a Hottentot, or Mr. Tupper, or his own ink- 
stand. And yet to him, and to such as he is, Europe owes some 
of the rarest and most ious elements of modern civilization. 
From German metaphysicians there is drawn, or at least by their 


labours is greatly augmented, that stream of high thought, of | 
ideas, of tentative hypotheses on great subjects, which raises men — 


above mere utilitarianism, and enables one generation to guess the 


secrets of the future reserved for other generations to be born. To | 
the German love of detail we owe in a great measure that habit | 


of patient accuracy which has displayed itself so admirably in the 
niceties of modern scholarship, and in the delicacy of scientific 
analysis. In Germany, and in Germany alone, is there found a 
tolerance of truth a from the conclusions to which the search 
of truth may lead. And sentimental Germany has offered a kind and 
loving home to all that is emotional in art and thought; it has 
allowed the feelings to expand without the chilling air of prosaic 


sense to nip them; and it has always reserved,the claims of that 
kind of poetry which expresses and gt, lg if it exaggerates, | 


the softer and tenderer aspirations of the 


The Germans are equally absurd in their family life. They | 


have no notion of concealing their feelings, or of hiding their love 
and their respect for each other. They do not mind, as we should 
mind, exhibiting themselves on sentimental occasions, and taking 
the world into family secrets. They are too innocent and simple- 
hearted to mind being stared at, and it must have been the cold 
of the climate that first made the nation begin to wear clothes. 
There is no end to the events of family life which they feel 
called on to ceiebrate. There is always a silver wedding, or a 
golden wedding, or a betrothal-day, or a birthday, or something of 
the kind to e a feast about. y rush up and kiss and hug 
each other at railway-stations. They insist, against the evidence 
of their senses, in seeing venerable gp in their fathers, 
and hero-forms in their brothers. ey calmly show strangers 
a series of family photographs, and explain that this uncle 
is a most hono man; that this aunt is a woman of 
irrepressible emotions; that the tall sister is universally con- 
sidered loveliness itself, and the short sister has had a heart- 
pang. They have no sense of the proportions of outer 
things when any of those they love are concerned. Young 
people who had ry ey in an ised way have been 
formally betrothed before now, because the lover has been 
in the Prussian army, and his. regiment has been ordered 
on the appalling service of ing into Hesse-Cassel. It 
seems, to persons unacquainted with Germany, perfectly unac- 
countable that ians, who consider themselves to belong to 
one of the great nations of should be proud of Diippel. 
At first their language seems as if it must be meant as a ae 
and then the suspicion arises that they are boasting in order 


y and most of the night. It must be | 


or a hope, but with a_ 


more than a worm that pierces a hole | 


Nothing, according to English notions, can be more dientons | to hurt the feelings of outsiders, and especially of 
than thelife of ean professor. To mention a German professor 


_ But the truth is, that there is neither any wish to joke or to 
_ wound, They quite mean what they say, but they from the 
side of the family affections. A battle in which a brother or a 
lover has been is always a great battle to girls, The home circle 
always exaggerates the importance of what its members do. No 
sisters would be worth anything if, the first time their little brother 
went out with the hounds, their hearts did not bound with rapture 
to hear that “their Jemmie ” got safely over the first fence ; and 
the Prussians, in the same simple natural way, were honestly 
delighted that their Jemmies got so safely over Diip They 
have no conception how any one could laugh at them for this feeling ; 
and they one. not care if they were ridiculed for it, any more than 
a girl who was proud of her brother would mind being laughed at 
for it by her schoolfellows. So, too, a young German couple 
let all mankind see their happiness without any blushing or 
reserve, or nonsensical modesty. And no place is better to watch 
them than on board ship; because, as everybody sees everybody 
there, people must be either very shy, or not shy at all. The 
young Germans soon produce the conviction that they do not even 
ow what shyness is. It never occurs to them that they 
can be the subject of jokes; and they will sit for hours on 
deck, with their hands oo looking into each other’s eyes, 
before all who care to look at them. There is a complete 
want of the sense of the ridiculous in all this; but then, 
it must be owned, the Germans have something to set on 
the other side. They get much more out of family life 
than other people do. They are always having events of 
some interest occurring to them. They live in an atmosphere 
of serene and contented love. They enjoy many pleasures 
longer, if not more profoundly, than others do. If at would 
find it satisfactory to sit hand-in-hand for hours in public, but 
refrain because they think they would look foolish, evidently they 
go without a pleasure which, if they had been less sensitive to the 
opinion of others, they might have 'y enjoyed. The happiness 
_ of family affection is more diffused in Germany than elsewhere, 
in the first eer. the fear of ridicule places 
on it, secondly, because it gai mere 
| that it is habitually unrestric = — 


GETTING AT THE MULTITUDE. 


BY bevy. 1 ER the best thing that a public man’s friends can 
say of him is that he has been raised up to do a work, one 
is generally pretty sure what manner of man he is. Nobody of 
thought and culture is ever raised up to doa work. The onl 
people who can do works are those whom nature has endow 
with a peculiar talent of intellectual blindness and a iarly 
limitless mani. Good taste, learning, decorum, are all so many 
_ impediments. The only furniture requisite for this mysterious 
| occupation is a huge pair of intellectual blinkers, to make the man 
| believe that all the universe lies in the little strip of road in front 
| of him. It might be worth while considering whether a man is 
justified in shutting his eyes and ears, and losing all that is com- 
monly thought best worth having in life, for the sake of teaching 
a great many other people to shut their eyes and ears, and incur a 
similar loss of desirable thin The defenders of these doers of 
| works detest what they the Jesuitical doctrine that it is 
lawful to do evil that good may come; yet they do not take the 
trouble to refleet that irreverence, and deliberate bad taste and 
narrowness, even if good could come of them, are serious evils to 
the people in whom they are found. Perhaps it is consolatory to 
think that in everything bad there is the seed of some good. 
But this is widely different from upholding all kinds of folly and 
extravagance on the ground that they are the meens of touching 
people whom good sense and good taste could never reach. The 
_ fatal defect of such an argument—and one may hear it every time 
that certain names are mentioned—is that there is no limit to the 
monstrous proceedings which it ag adduced to justify. The 
revolting coarseness of a person like Weaver, the odious follies of a 
“Hallelujah Band,” the abominations of a revival, are just as 
defensible on this theory as lesser 
8 m. On the same principle, one might e that the 
Fav m4 Helots were whet up by their ae do a work 
among the young S It is sickening to hear people talk as 
if all improvement were to be effected by a never-ending game of 
iritual blindman’s-buff, in which one person is to stumble 
ut with his eyes closely bandaged, in order to “reach” or “get 
at” the rest. if the classes who cannot be reached by a man 
with his eyes open would surrender themselves to him when 
he deliberately his face, and tor gro- 
ue stumb an ings, or as if, when they do so, 
ther anything! Mr. mn had a 
capital e of this kind two or three nights ago, and of 
course | people who oe will take the optimist ep 
things will maintain game is a pr 
t work which he has been raised — te d doe He deli- 
Feratel shuts from his sight what to the majority of mankind 
passes for daylight, and then sets out with an infinity of quaint 
antics and diverting gestures to “get at the multitude,” to use a 
favourite phrase of his own. It is not very amusing for those who 
do not desire to be got at to have to stand by and watch the 
but it is by no means uninstructive. The conviction that 
foll of this kind somehow does good is sufficiently strong, ames 
kind-hearted. but rather vague-minded folk, to make it 
while to look at the fun with as much gravity as one can com- 


| 
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mand. The opportunity of scrutinizing the exact details of 
the Spurgeonic process of getting at the masses ought by no 
means to be lost. ; 

It is rather startling to find that the first step to reach the 
multitude is to ch them half-a-crown, a shilling, or sixpence 
each for putting themselves within reach. At first sight one 
would suppose that the best way of beginning to get at an un- 
willing person is to go and seek himout. But this is the super- 
ficial view to be + from the stiff and haughty beg mre 
That notion ma: left to the wretched minion of a bloated 
hierarchy who for ninety — a year consents to trudge 
through filthy streets, and live laborious days. among the sick 
and needy. The only plan to secure your multitude is to 


charge it at least sixpence a head for the privilege of being got 


at. Of the many hundred persons present the other evenin 


at Mr. Spurgeon’s meeting-house, an overwhel majority h 
id shilling fer this. privile; 
erect , just stopping short of bloodshed, was aroused in the 
bosoms of those m7 had paid half-a-crown to be got at, on finding 
their reserved seats stubbornly held by the horde who had over- 
flowed from the shilling places about ten minutes after the doors 
were The familiar revilings of truly converted but ex- 
ceedingly vituperative ladies were heard on all sides, and the 
unquenchable animosities which sprang up between the people 
who were in ion and those who had only a bare and fruitless 
title proved satisfactorily how these Elephant and Castle Christians 
can love one another u occasion, The indignation was just. 
The man who has paid half-a-crown in order that he may be got 
at with comfort and respectability is reasonably furious to 
find that a shilling, or even sixpenny, creature has usurped 
his place. The situation in the more crowded part of the 
Tabernacle seemed to resemble a-good deal the Scotch 
diversion of toozling, only with all its drawbacks and none 
of its presumed grati ons, P Mr. Spurgeon designed 
that not merely his lecture, but whole entertainment, 
should be eymibalical and the intrusion of the humbler contributors 
into the more exalted places was meant to offer a vivid practical 
illustration of the Scriptural parable of the upper lower 
chambers. There can be no objection to illustrating the parables, 
but it would perhaps be as honest if the person who asked for a 
half-crown ticket were informed before payment that he was 
purchasing the right to be made a vivid illustration of, and not a 
seat. After all, if the Tabernacle on week days is to be made. the 
home of legitimate spiritual drama, the spiritual box-keepers and 
check-takers. should learn their business from the worldlings of 
the Lyceum or Drury Lane. It is sound doctrine that we should 
not be conformed to the world; still the practice of not receiving 
money for wares which you know you have not got to dispose of 
is just one of those little things in which, even if one takes the 
very loftiest ground, conformity is quite unobjectionable. 
However, the storm lulled when the popular fayourite 
appeared on the platform, or stage, or pulpit, or whatever other 
name Mr. Spurgeon chooses to give to the very remarkable con- 
struction on which he walks about. People forgot their 
and sedulously prepared to be got at. The performance—“repeated,” 
we believe, “ by particular desire ”—consisted of some widely pro- 
miscuous lessons in the general conduct of life, drawn from wax- 
candles, rs, dips, dark-lanterns, and so on, which were laid 
out carefully on a side-table. Mr. Spurgeon did not pretend that 
the notion was original, but maintained that practical examples 
tting at e, it maa umed that Mr. Spurgeon 


emblems, therefore, and Mr. en, interpretations of them, | 


are presumably intended and believed to put various moral and 


religious truths with a new and increased persuasiveness. If all | 


mankind were children, perhaps the easiest way of teaching them 
that twice six are twelve would be by means of twice six nates or 
any other concrete example. Mr. Spurgeon, it would seem, looks 
upon moral habits as things to be taught on the same principle. 
A man will have a much more lively idea of the rapidity with 
which time fleets away if he sees seven lighted candles of varying 
heights, and Mr. Spurgeon behind them to explain that the tallest 
represents childhood, and the one dying in its socket represents old 
age, and that life is a very solemn thing. A dark-lantern is a 
convincing proof that there are men who do not seem to have any 
religion or morals, but yet can pour out a flood of light when they 
turn their bull’s-eye on. This, we suspect, was the most consolatory 
illustration of the evening. In fact, it is no calumny against human 
nature to suppose that all the audience divided themselves in their 
own minds into the two leading classes of dark-lanterns and best 
wax-candles, of actual shining lights or potential bulls’-eyes. An 
old lantern with a crack in it illustrated the sweet uses of adver- 
sity which halfpenay’ dip alight is in a man with exceptional 
illiancy. ay dip alight, placed by the side of an un- 
lighted > e silver , proved clearly the 
tand novel truth that a humble man, with pluck and various 

other virtues, is more generally useful than a rich and exalted man 
without them. A modest vividly enforced the still 
more overwhelming fact that a meek man, with small means, 
might often serve to enkindle the zeal of the wax-candle or 
the dark-lantern. A candle which Mr. S n’s assistant had 


_ prepared for the ave forth a huge sputtering, and 
rs ge ring, 


almost refused This was a fearful lesson for the 
men and women who won’t enjoy their light in peace, but are 
always hissing and sneering and finding fault. Of course the men 


of incidental 


' waved hats and handkerchiefs 


and women who could not be “got at” by exhortati 
whom no reasoning will induce to cease from carping 
discontent and ill- ur, will be at once penetrated by 
the e of a wet wick sputtering in a flame. If we see 
Mr. Spurgeon try to light a candle with the extinguisher on, we 
learn the important lesson of life that, if a man puts the extin- 
guisher of daily prayer on his passions, they will never be mis- 
chievously inflamed. The spectacle, any one may guess, gives us 
a much more solemn appreciation of the beauty and Lg of a 
prayerful spirit than we had before, As a matter of fact, the 
audience laughed heartily as they watched their “ pastor’s”’ efforts 
to light the candle of the passions when the extinguisher of prayer 
wasuponit. They were most unquestionably “got at” ; but whethes, 
on the whole, the getting at was likely to prove a aninode fruitful 
| operation may be doubted. Mr. Spurgeon was peculiarly graphic 
| in his illustration of David’s exclamation that the word of the 
Lord had been as a lantern round about his feet. Armed with a 
little Oriental lamp, the orator held it above his head, opposite his 
head, and by his left side, These three highly comic gestures 
were meant to explain that the Bible is not meant to enable us to 
see the stars by it, nor to confer either merely intellectual gratifi- 
cation or wale to the heart. Then, with inimitable grotesque- 
ness, Mr. Spurgeon held the lamp down to his. boots, and in that 
curious attitude two or three times perambulated his stage. This 
Sparuneeeane commentary on Scripture was so striking that one 
may defy anybody who was mt ever to hear the text in ques- 
tion, as long as he lives, without reminiscences of the Tabernacle 
And we may also defy anybody to remember this sublime scene 
without an inclination to It is all very well to “ get at” 
your multitude, but surely it is of some importance what is done 
with them after they have been got at. To make them laugh, to 
tell them pointless stories, to represent abstractions by ridiculous 
oopeeel emblems, may attract people; but what then? If the 
audience had been a pack of savages or children, such stuff might 
be appropriate, but adults who are so far from, the ignorance of 
destitution as to be willing and able to give a shi or sixpence 
for an evening’s amusement surely don’t require the diet of babes 
| The listeners and spectators of Tuesday evening were well-to-de 
thriving people. , and barbarous ignorance, and every other 
terrible thing implied in the name of the London multitude, were 
nowhere among them. If Mr. Spangeen has been raised 
other respectable obstacles. to enlightenment and thought, his 
work is surely not to er to their vulgarity, and reduce religion 
to a peg on which to hang bad jokes and builoonery to suit their 
tastes. If, on the other hand, he has been raised up to do a work 
the destitute pagans of London, the only answer is that 
destitute pagans will not go to gigantic glaring tabernacles te 
| spend sixpences which they have not got. 

But the crowning absurdity of the whole business was wisely 
reserved for the end. After Mr. Spurgeon had done with his 
candles and the rest of his apparatus, a veteran teetotaller gat 
up, and, after some remarks on the glories of water, summoned 
two little boys with knickerbockers and red stockings to the 
front of the stage. The more flippan 


t of the spectators might 
_ have anticipated a light gymnastic performance, either as a tes- 
timony to the unimpaired strength of the aged abstainer or as 
emblematic of something in the Bible. However, the teetotaller 
| announced thet they bore a name which would be honoured in 
history ; so the audience, who had heen in a manner guessing 
riddles all night about the candles, conjectured, and rightly, that 
they beheld the sons of their “pastor.” Then solemnly each 
was admitted a member of the Band of Hope Union, and cere- 
moniously invested with the medal of the order. The enthusiasm 
of the multitude knew no bounds. They cheered, and waved 
hats and handkerchiefs, and the little boys made two tiny 
speeches, and then the several hundreds of people cheered and 
again till they were all hoarse 
and dizzy. This is the kind of thing for which the multitude 
are to be pot at! 


ECCENTRICITY. 


OT long ago a gentleman died under what the newspa 
N call very extraordinary ci It seems that’ he 
lived by himself in an inner room. His meals were left by his 
housekeeper in an‘ante-chamber, and, for a year before his death, 
no one was ever admitted to his private a ent. One day he 
was found dead in the chair which served him for a bed, amidst a 
confused mass of books and papers, smothered in dust and cobwebs. 
There was nothing very surprising about this ial instance of a 
not uncommon form of mental disease, whatever unrevealed 
romance it may possibly indicate. A certain benefit, indeed, 
accrued to a portion of his fellow-creatures from the fact that his 
peculiar mode of life had consi a remarkable cellar of wine 
and spirits to a seclusion as strict as his own. Rum 144 years 
old, and port which sold at 35/. a dozen, were restored by his 
death to the light of day. RB we are informed in a gush of 
auctioneer’s poetry, “the elegant nectar-like Madeiras, the luscious 
Lachryma, and the pure sans-dated ports of the last century, were 


all invested with an ineffable delicacy that can only be acquired 
in the etherealising labo of nature.” With this incidental 
advantage of an eccentric existence we have nothing todo. But 
although old gentlemen and ladies of similarly distorted intel- 
lects are unfortunately not so rare as 1820 port, their existence 


gives rise to some curious questions, One would like to know of 
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what social tendencies they are symptomatic. Are such sojourners 
on the boundary line between reason and insanity generated by 
the fogs of our dismal climate? The French used to assume that 
suicides were more common in England than in France, and from 
this statement they inferred, if indeed they did not invent the 
statement to confirm a previous inference, that life in England 
was intolerably wearisome. We were always Ranging ourselves, 
because we found it dull. They might allege cases like that we 
have mentioned to prove that even a cellar of port wine cannot 
reconcile an Englishman to English society. The national spleen 
will confine its victim to a retreat where, if he is still a bore to 
himself, he can find at least no fellow-coun 
would be easy to pick plenty of other examples from the columns 
of our newspapers. ‘There was the old lady who spent her whole 
means upon vicious bulldogs, and was brought before a police- 
court the other day for an indiscretion committed by one of her 
interesting favourites. At the present moment, there is a gentle- 
man of some property in England, who leaves his land to lie waste 
for gipsy encampments, and lives by himself in the corner of a 
ruinous house, where he treats all passing tramps to glasses of gin. 
The vulgar will describe such persons as simply “cracked”; the 
more penetrating eye of the intelligent foreigner might see in them 
merely exaggerations of that spirit of contempt for the whole 
human race which found its most eloquent interpreter in Lord 
Byron. If Byron, indeed, had been more in the habit of 
translating poetry into practice, his avowed preference of the 
virtues of a Newfoundland dog t6 those of the human race 
should have led him into a similar retirement. Of course, 
he might have continued to wash, and might have selected 
some more poetical retreat than a back court in London. But 
the disease would have been identical in character, though it had 
attacked a nobler sufferer. Manfred might have ind his mis- 
anthropical propensities more comfortably in a decent set of 
chambers than on the top of the Jungfrau. 

We are not in ion of statistics to decide whether we 
have a special national —— for producing these anomalous 
human growths. Probably they are to be found more or less 
in all countries, though in all countries they must be more or less 
dying out. The eccentric characters who vd among us at rare 
intervals represent a race which, like the badger or the wild cat, 
is graduall ming rare. They are to their analogous characters 
in former de 8 what the miserable lizards of the present day are 
to their ples. 0 representatives who, in distant geological periods, 
held high rank in the creation. They are a breed whose 
numbers are becoming inconsiderable, whilst the individuals 
are dwindling in size. The history of eccentricity might find a 
parallel in the history of witchcraft. In old times, witches occu- 
pied a respectable position in society. The line between the 
use of diabolical agency and more legitimate modes of obtain- 
ing supernatural assistance was not accurately drawn. The witch 
merely occupied a low and somewhat ambiguous position in 
a scale which culminated in orthodox workers of miracles. 
And even dealings with the devil, however discreditable in 
a moral point of view, were not undignified in the days when 
a thoroughly concrete hoofed and horned devil still imposed 
upon cultivated minds. Now that witchcraft has sunk to be 
the byword of an enlightened century, and is despised even 
by believers in rapping-tables and ing arm-chairs, witches 
have lost their wsthetic value. They are nothing but vulgar, 
dirty, and intensely prosaic old women. By a somewhat similar 
process, the hermits of former days are now represented by most 
contemptible successors. All the poetry has de from them, 
and the mere dry husk of filth and perversity is left behind. It is 
true that even the hermit of tion probably gains by — 
seen in perspective. He was, very likely, disagreeable and d 
enough in actual life. St. Simeon Stylites, as seen from the foot 
of his pillar, was no doubt a very nasty object. If he could have 
been preserved like a mummy, the travellers of our day would 
have turned up their noses at him with irreverent slang, as the 
do at an Indian fakeer. But in those days a man could sti 

his life on a square yard thirty cubits from the ground 


without being simply ridiculous. If there were even then scoffers | 


who would have described him as half-lunatic and half-humbug, 
there were plenty of people who would look upon him wi 

reverence ; just as, in the Kast at the present day, a man can still get 
some respect for going about with one arm withered in a vertical 
position and his nails 
philosopher of the school which sits at Mr. Dickens’s feet in A// 


the Year Round would doubtless demonstrate to St. Simeon the | 
absurdity of his conduct; he would prove conclusively that he | 


was really wasting his time, and would be much better —— 
in teaching a Sunday-school, or even in distributing religious 
tracts to his friends. But, fortunately, there are still regions 
where a man is allowed to act after his own eccentric impulses 
without being called upon to fashion himself on the pre- 
sented by good little morality for good little boys. 

This, however, explains one of the difficulties under which 
the modern devotee of eccentricity indulges his tastes. He has 
not a duly sympathizing audience, Any considerable devia- 
tion from the ordinary standard is certain to be sharply 
called to order. Eccentricity has to face a mob of worship- 
pers of the commonplace, who think that any behaviour 
not clipped into due accordance with their pattern is a personal 
insult to them. No one is more intolerant of any suspicion of 
originality than the class who draw their political philosophy from 
the penny papers, and their poetry from Mr. Tupper. They can- 
not endure anything that savours of originality, whether it is 


an to bore him. It | 


wing through the back of his hand. A 


really silly or only unintelligible to them. If it falls just outside 
the regular path, it startles and alarms their sense of small pro- 
peety. They can hardly bear to see any one smoking tobacco or 
inking beer, if they do not happen to approve of those indul- 
gences for themselves. An action promp the wish to please 
the actor himself, and not by a desire to conform to the accepted 
type, savours of wickedness. Hence, for example, the kind of 
horror with which a British j suicide. It is not so 
much that it is wrong in a religious point of view, but that it is 
evidently of no use to any one but the performer. When 
mig ag are over the rails the other day and killed himself, 
he probably adopted the best possible line of conduct under 
| the circumstances. Whether it was morally right or not, it 
_ certainly seems extremely natural that a man of some education 

should object to pass his life as a convict for a peculiarl 
, hateful crime, and should take the only alternative momo § 
Most men of the least vigour of character would, at any 
rate, understand the motive. But a jury preferred to wrest 
the evidence and to strain their logical marge. till 
they could persuade themselves that the man was . To 
convert oneself deliberately into an unpleasant body was a 
thought altogether beyond the range of their philosophy. If 
this class of popular opinion confined itself to the suppression of 
modern hermits and to the discouragement of suicide, it would 
not do much harm. But its tone is unfavourable to all originality. 
It forms an unhealthy atmosphere for the growth of any vigorous 
character. It is not that men of any talent would be much afraid 
of this order of criticism, but that they unconsciously imbibe the 
views of all around them, and accept the habit of measuring every- 
thing by the ordinary two-foot rule. We once heard a bagman pro- 
claim, in a fine strain of mee that he wouldn’t give sixpence 
a yard for Sir Walter Scott, for all the history there was in him ; 
it was the kind of stuff to sell to niggers. e poetry, of course, 
in 


went for nothing. The bagman i 


evidently expressed everything 
terms of calico; he had not the faintest notion that there was any 
spiritual or other entity of which the merits did not admit of 
is handy mode of comparison. A mind of this class looks upon 
everything eccentric with horror; it is no apology to him that the 
eccentricity may be genius in a rudimentary pe mm he 
hates genius just as much, There is not m danger in 
directing public opinion against the old ladies who waste their 
substance in bulidogs, or even the old gentlemen who lock them- 
selves into a back set of chambers for life. We may, indeed, 
occasionally owe to them the preservation of a rare cellar of wine 
to later generations, or even more valuable treasures. If they 
were too rigorously condemned as insane, our madhouses might 
occasionally receive angels unawares. The loss in this way would 
doubtless be small, but the growing disapproval with which these 
eccentricities of humble life are treated measures the increasi 
difficulty of diverging in any direction from the common level. 
We begin to feel ourselves in a crowd of perfectly homogeneous 
units, always treading upon one another’s and unable 
to escape from one another’s observation. umorists and 
originals after the old fashions are daily becoming extinct. 


Cooper drew Leatherstocking was still a common and 
flourishing type. He is now all but supplanted by a series of 
fractions of the universal Yankee nation, who appear to be 
made on the plan of those guns in which any damaged portion 
be omy an immense stock of precisely 
ere is doubtless a compensating process, whi ps more 
than makes up for this grinding in the social mill. The world is 
not, it may be hoped, destined to be swamped yet by an ocean of 
— householders. Geologists tell us that although the only 
visible forces are all tending to bring the world to a level, to wear 
down the mountains amd fill up the seas, there may be more deeply- 
seated movements in progress from internal forces of a counteracting 
tendency. Society may be undergoing a similar process. We are 
all becoming painfully alike in some respects. The world is 
swarming with people dressed in hats and coats all of one pattern. 
National distinctions and provincial costumes are being gradually 
obliterated. But, on the other hand, the increasing division of 
| labour and the opening of new intellectual fields are always pro- 
_ viding new varieties of occupation. If we have a stronger external 
_ resemblance, we have also a greater range of professions and of 
subjects for thought than existed in former times. If we are ex- 
— to @ more constant and worrying supervision from our neigh- 
urs, we are at any rate free from actual persecution. Political 
philosophers must strike a balance of the advantages. 


THE BATTLE FOR THE COAL TRADE. 


Ww may be the merits of the decision which was 
given by the House of Commons, on Tuesday night, on the 
rival pretensions of the Great Northern and Great Kastern, it 
certainly was not adopted hastily. Never since the beginning of 
80 Bog or the of 
candidates e honour of catching the 80 
But, when credit has been given to the House for the intereat 
manifested in the question, all has been said that can be said in 
its behalf. It may be feared that the motives which dictated 
a — of the votes that were given will not bear 
too a scrutiny. Had the question been referred to a 
perfectly unbiassed tribunal, there were no doubt many diffi- 
culties in the way of a decision on either side, The expediency 
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of encouraging competition is a question which, in particular 
cases, the Legislature has been frequently called upon to solve, 
but to which it has never applied any general rule. On the 
one side, there is the difficulty that the public is at the mercy 
of a monopolist who, having driven off the road all former 
stems of conveyance, can attach what conditions he likes to 
e only kind that remains. On the other side, experience 
has amply proved that a limited competition, such as that of 
railways must always be, only ends in combination, and reduces 
the receipts of the shareholders, and therefore the power of the 
Directors to serve the public well, without permanently lowering 
the rates of traffic. Authorities are much divided upon the ques- 
tion, and the Legislature has never mustered my enough 
to confront the question, and decide which class of evils are 
the most tolerable to bear. In the decision, therefore, between 
the Great Northern and the Great Eastern, which was in effect 
a decision between monopoly and competition, the House had 
no fixed general rule to guide it. e small minority that 
was impartial was left to the influence of such secondary argu- 
ments as the ingenuity of advocates, or the whim of the passing 
moment, could suggest. The promise of cheap coal held out by 
the Great Eastern caught the fancy of many. Mr. Galt has 
shown that the rates paid for the carriage of weal are extravagantly 
high; and the idea was encouraged, by the advocates of the Great 
‘Eastern, that a reduction of two or three shillings a ton in the 
rice would be the happy consequence of the passage of the 
ill. The argument, however, lost much of its force from the 
fact that no security was taken against a combination _ 
the subject of price between the two railways. On the other 
side, the greater popularity of the Great Northern was an 
important element among the causes of victory. The Great 
Eastern has braved and insulted public opinion by its slowness, un- 
unctuality, and discomfort ; and its Directors can hardly have come 
before an assembly of railway travellers without some misgivings 
as to the result. e management of the Great Northern, on the 
other hand, has been liberal ; and, though a good deal remains to 
be done in the matter of unctuality, it has had the advantage of 
being able to throw the blame upon more Northern partners whose 
reputation in that respect was beneath injury. A weightier - 
ment against the Great Eastern was to found in the fact that 
its Bill had been already rejected, the year before, by a unanimous 
Committee. It is quite true that Committees are very far from 
being infallible, and that there is nothing in the intrinsic value of 
their decisions to make an appeal superfluous. But the costliness 
of the tribunal renders it impossible to allow the ordinary facilities 
for appeal. The intolerable cost of a great railway contest already 
disables any but the richest landowners from defending their 
rights against a wealthy company, and if the great companies 
are allo to renew the contest year after year, the resist- 
ance of the landowners becomes hopeless. It would be more 
merciful to deprive them at once of the power of opposing a pro- 
jected railway than to entice them into a contest in which they 
must not only fail, but be ruined also. To diminish the multi- 
licity of epee is one of the first conditions of cheapening 
fi i it is onl 


tigation, an y by restricting the expense of Parliamentary 
litigation that the eedairee n= | power of the great companies 
can be in some degree neutralized. 


On the whole, perhaps, the balance of the arguments would 
have been sufficient to counteract the ordinary presumption in 
favour of sending a Bill to take its trial before a Committee. 
The dissatisfaction which has been expressed at the result 
of the division is due more to a suspicion of the motives 
that prompted it than to any very decided public opinion upon 
the points at issue. There is ample ground for quarrelling with 
the judge, if not with the judgment. It is impossible to blink the 
fact that a very large number of the members who voted on 
Tuesday night were directly and personally interested in the 
result. The number included some men of the highest character, 
to whom no conscious unfairness can be imputed. But the po- 
sition is not the less one that invites disagreeable comment. 
The rules of the House nominally provide that no man shall 
vote on a matter in which he himself is personally in- 
terested. No man would be allowed to take in a 
division upon an Estate Bill for the settlement of his own 
estate. But a lax practice has crept in which permits this 
rule to be put aside in the case of Bills which affect large com- 
mercial undertakings. A man may be a shareholder, or even a 
leading director, in a railway or canal, or other company, and yet 
he may, without reproach, speak and vote for a Bill of which the 
sole and avowed object is to increase the dividends of his 
7. Members appear to be wholly unconscious that there 
can be any impropriety in using their legislative powers to pass an 
Act for putting money into their own pockets. But the public 
out-of-doors, not conversant with the subtleties of Parlia- 

“mentary casuistry, construe these prpceedings as they would 
‘incidents in the lives of their own neighbours. They do 
not see the difference between making five pounds by your 
vote at the hustings, and making fifty or five hundred by your 
vote in the House of Commons. And they naturally have not 
much respect for decisions which have been arrived at with this 
aim. 

We live in an which prides itself very loudly upon its 
freedom from political corru tion. There is ber 
complacency more delightful, or more frequently practised, than 
that of looking down from the height of an re vewee A om superiority 
upon the morality of poor Sir Robert Walpole. Our sincerity is 


established by the vigour with which we denounce the freemen 
or artisans who ea profit by selling a tag which 
they have not ht, and for which they do not care. Upon this 
icular form of corruption the sites stock of our virtuous 
indignation is condensed. The Social Science Association has 
created a section for its extirpation, which has done all that assi- 
duous talking can do to fulfit the task; and Mr. Maurice has con- 
tributed his part to the work, by announcing that it would soon be 
abolished by a cry from the deep heart of the nation. It is worthy 
of the consideration of these philanthropists whether a mission 
among railway directors might not be a profitable employment of 
their energies. It is true that no railway director is specifically paid 
for any vote he may give. But what is the reason why Railway 
Companies are so anxious to have members of Parliament upon their 
heals of direction? Is it from a profound belief in the sagacity of 
the ten-pound householders ? or from a purely zesthetic love for the 
ornamental appendage of M.P.? It is notorious enough—indeed, 
it has been openly stated at railway meetings—that the object 
of selecting a Director from the House of Commons is to obtain 
his speech and vote when occasion requires. A nice question 
of ethics then arises. If it is bribery to give a man five 
pounds for one vote, is it or is it not bribery to give a man 
a director's salary for half-a-dozen votes? Votes are never 
paid for now, of course. Sir Robert Walpole did those 
a a long while ago; but in a reformed Parliament, and in 
the full blaze of the nineteenth century, they are never done. 
But though votes are never paid for now, they are frequently secured 
beforehand by appointments of pecuniary value. No doubt the 
shade of Sir Robert Walpole will appreciate the difference, and will 
regret that he did not, while in life, for the sake of his posthumous 
fame, hit upon so serviceable a distinction. We are tar from in- 
sinuating that the slightest taint of corruption rests upon those who, 
acting upon an established practice, represent railways in the 
House of Commons. The ethical rules which govern these rela- 
tions are necessarily conventional, and upon such a subject no 
man is open to reproach for not having acted upon scruples 
which are disregarded by the opinion of those among whom he 
lives and works. But the conventional laxity, though it may 
excuse individuals, remains a curious anomaly in the system 
under which it has grown up. So long as the vote is used to fill 
the purse, it does not matter upon what subject-matter it is em- 
loyed ; and as long as the House of Commons upholds the exist- 
ing —_— of dealing with Private Bills at their second’ ing, 
it will do wisely not to lavish too large a quantity of its inesti- 
mable stock of virtuous indignation upon the limited class of 
transactions which have appropriated to themselves the names of 
“bribery and corruption.” 


THE MARQUIS DE BOISSY. 


ves ancient practice of keeping an official fool must doubtless 
have been extremely wearisome. Only a rude state of society 
can have taken pleasure in a constant display of real or affected 
folly. But, in a modified form, the institution has not gone 
entirely out of use in our own days. Although we no longer 
secure the discharge of the duty by a permanent salary, we occa- 
sionally find an amateur willing to support the part. Every — 
assembly, such as the House of Commons, is secretly thankful to 
any one who will relieve its gravity by timely buffoonery. Nor is 
it easy to find a duly qualified performer. His folly, like Jaques’s 
melancholy, must be compounded of many simples. He must.not 
be deficient in talents, but his talents must be so strangely ill- 
balanced and out of harmony that his best sayings produce an 
absurd effect. He must have enough sense of humour to preserve 
him from sinking into the undiluted bore, and to relieve his 
blunders by a due spice of quaintness. He must of course be im- 
pudent, but yet he must be sensitive enough to the opinion of his 
audience to retire as soon as they are satistied. The rarity of this 
combinatjon accounts for the fact that we cannot find a living illus- 
tration of the character in England. The House of Commons may 
be said to be rather out of fools; not that we would be understood 
to say that there are fewer members than usual whose suppl of 
brains is inferior to the average amount allotted to mankin bat 
that there is scarcely any one who fills the unenviable and difficult 
ost of regularly providing laughter at his own expense. Mr. 
halley sometimes succeeds pretty well in making himself and 
his cause ridiculous, but his talents are, after all, confined to a 
narrow line. It would be invidious to mention the gentlemen 
who occasionally fill the , as it were by special request, 
and for a single evening. But, since Colonel Sibthorp, the post of 
accepted butioon has not been satisfactorily occupied—probably 
because there is no salary attached 19 it, and because no high 
official has the power of appointing persons who stand in the 
proper relation to him, and are also duly qualitied for the office. 
In France they are just now better provided. The French 
Senate has an admirably qualified performer in the Marquis de 
Boissy, whose talents, we regret to say, seem to be scarcely appre- 
ciated as they deserve. Frenchmen, indeed, can turn out spe- 
cimens of the genus fool which can scarcely be rivalled in any 
country; but the same national peculiarities which fit them to 
excel in this peculiar branch of the dramatic art sometimes pre- 
vent them from finding a duly sympathizing audience. A tool, 
like wiser men, sometimes gets no honour in his own country. 
The great merit of the French variety of buffoon is his thorough- 
going and complacent unconsciousness. A Frenchman can make 
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himself intensely ridiculous without that indistinct perception 
that every one is laughing at him which generally haunts his 
English rival and renders thi 
The Frenchman goes at it in pure gaiety of heart; it does not 
occur to him to doubt or hesitate for a moment; he plays all his 
antics, and fires off his pet absurdities, as though the eyes of the 
universe were fixed admiringly upon him. And his countrymen 
are rather apt to fall into the same spirit, and take him at his own 
valuation. Whether it is due to the absence of that humour 
which Englishmen are apt to arrogate to themselves as a special 
national privilege, or whether Frenchmen are too excitable to 
allow their sense of humour fair play, they are seldom content to 
laugh at him simply. They see his absurdities, but, instead of 
assuming him to be ridiculous, they insist upon arguing with him. 
They won’t let their buffoon play out his play without pelting him 
with epigrams and syllogisms.and int ations of every variety. 
The spaces between his sentences which in an English report 
would be filled by “laughter” and “roars of laughter” are 
devoted, in France, to lively remonstrances and the clearest 
demonstrations of what uebelf doubts—namely, that the orator 
is talking intolerable nonsense. ‘They do not seem to understand 
that his object is to talk nonsense, and that the more effectually he 
talks it the more reasonable men should be grateful to him. 
‘The Marquis de Boissy has lately been giving a most brilliant 
- of his powers in this direction. He has been treating 
the French Senate to e speech which fills two or three very 
closely-printed newspaper columns, ranging over a great 
variety of topics, and touching nothing that he does not make 
supremely ridiculous. He has a happy faculty for bringing together 
ideas which are incongruous mar. <f to be absurd, and which at 
the same time, like the sayings of an enfant terrible, raise very 
delicate questions. In his ervatic course, he blundered against 
every object that can well come within the scope of a French 
address—that is, pretty well every object in heaven or earth—- 
and every new contact struck fresh flashes of folly out of him. 
The merit of his absurdity was, that he generally contrived 
to put his points into pretty sharp lan , and that there 
was a grain of distorted sense at the bottom of most of his re- 
marks which saved them from absolute insipidity. Indeed, there 
was frequently sufficient semblance of sense to excite his audience 
to the temperature indicated by “murmurs” and “lively sensa- 
tion.” He started with an interesting and appropriate anecdote of 
Marshal Bugeaud, who, it seems, used to be the object of general 
insult till he had the misfortune to kill one of his insulters, after 
which his speeches were listened to with profound respect. The 
warning seems to have been thrown away upon the Senate. He 
immediately plunged into a discussion of considerable delicacy. He 
expressed his inteise admiration of the Emperor. He professed to 
be a Bonapartist of the most devoted type. He blessed his Sovereign 
all day long, and, not content with that, he blessed him whenever 
he lay awake at night. But he explained his affection on the 
singular ground that he believed in Parliamentary government. 
Of tourteen forms of government which had been tried since the 
Revolution broke out, thirty-three years had been under a 
Parliamentary régime, whilst the existence of the others had 
averaged only four years apiece. This fact, and the greatness of 
England, which has no other element of greatness than its form of 
government, were a sufficient demonstration that it was the best 
form possible. It required a still more amazing logical leap to 
connect this theorem with the praises of the Emperor. The feat, 
however, was performed by we that the Emperor had 
solemnly promised to “ameliorate” the existing Constitution ; 
that the kmperor always keeps his solema promises, as is noto- 
viously the case; and that he was too wise not to agree in 
M. de Boissy’s belief that the only possible amelioration of the 
Constitution was to be found in Parliamentary government. This 
line of argument was admirably adapted to bring M. de Boissy 
into collision with every one in turn. It was like proposiug 
suceess to Reform, and coupling it with the name of Lord 
Derby. He was treading at every step upon his neighbours’ 
most sensitive toes. We are not surprised that the President 
interfered to fire at him one of those party speeches compressed 
into a couple of epigrams which are a French President’s ordi- 
nary weapons for preserving order. The Marquis was dog- 
matically informed, notwithstanding his eager disavowals, that he 
was sapping the base of the Constitution under pretence of praising 
its author. He accordingly settled down, after various irrelevant 
gyrations, upon his two pet aversions. M. de Boissy hates nine- 
tenths of the Italian, and all the English, nation. As he lives in 
Italy most of the year, he says with authority that it is full of 
brigands, murderers, villains, and every other species of the vile 
Mazzinian genus. After an irrelevant but discriminating eulogy of 
Nana Sahib, he fell vigorously upon Mazzini. Whenever he thinks 
of Mazzini and English gold he 1s irresistibly reminded of Charlotte 
Corday. We, of course, cannot account for the laws of association 
in M. de Boissy’s mind. What makes his connexion of ideas 
more puzzling is that the Corday of the future is to assassinate, 
not a t, but the object of M. de Boissy’s nightly blessings— 
Napoleon himself. The analogy seems somewhat awkward, but 
it would doubtless have been satisfactorily made out but for the 
thrill which the mere mention of the Emperor’s death sent 
through the bosom of a patriotic Senate. They could not even 
bear to hear that France would be in a mess if such a terrible 


disaster occurred. It was not till Marshal de Magnan had given | 


vent to his emotions, and expressed the deep affection which burns 
in every patriotic breast for the Emperor and all his actual and 


s performance more or less awkward. | 


possible descendants, that they could be at all pacified. If so 
unspeakable a calamity were to happen, the Marshal would 
“ Empereur est mort; vive TEmpereur!” After provoking this 
gushing outburst of loyalty, de Boissy rebounded into 
comparatively safe ground. He took to abusing England in 
characteristic terms. We are really glad to see that the 
pleasant old superstition about the gold of Pitt still sur- 
vives, with the necessary modifications, in the breast of at least 
one Frenchman. M. de Boissy traced our ign influence in 
every quarter of the globe, from Rome to Pekin, from New York 
to Calcutta. Eng is to his mind what the Pope is to Mr. 
Whalley; it is at the bottom of every evil, from war and famine 
down to blue flies. England got France into the Crimean 
war, and left her in the lurch; England enticed France to China, 
and would have stained the French name by a participation in 
barbarous perfidies had it not been for the energetic action of the 
humane generals of France. England, 
and of malice aforethought, offered an asylum to wretched 
Pope because she was jealous of the influence conferred upon 
France by the occupation of Rome, This Pi ee really shows 
such fertility of invention that even M. de Boissy could hardly 
cap it. But he managed to ornament his h with flowers of 
eloquence worthy at least to be set beside it. Although he 
admitted that his prayer was not strictly constitutional, he 
implored the intervention of an angel to turn the Emperor's 
mind from the evacuation of Rome. He abruptly suggested 
a tax upon foreign decorations, which every patriotic Frenchman 
would approve, and which might be spent upon the widows of 
French soldiers. He wound up with the amiable prayer that the 
American war might not merely weaken, but utterly destroy, both 
a since otherwise the French army might be imprisoned in 
exico. What more he might have said, if he had not given 
way from sheer exhaustion, must be left to the imagination. We 
can only express our sincere admiration of a fooling which was 


' admirable so far as it went. 


A more surprising circumstance than the utterance of this 
extravagant nonsense is that it received an elaborate answer. 
M. Chaix d’Est-Ange replied in a set speech, in all the due 
forms of Parliamentary warfare. Indeed, one great merit of 
M. de Boissy’s nonsense is apparently held to consist in the 
opportunity which it affords the sensitive members of the 
Senate for indulging in brief bursts of ne ay ae oratory. 
Every fresh blunder gave an admirable text for an enthusiastic 
Bishop, or Marshal, or other magnate, to intervene with a few 
noble sentiments amidst lively tokens of approval. From the 
President downwards, some member was always treading on the 
tails of M. de Boissy’s coat, and being gratified with a brief set-to. 
Ilis discursive eloquence certainly gave every sopreenty for this 
amusement, and we cannot complain of the taste for in ulging in 
it. Solomon was evidently so puzzled ps similar cases that he 
has given two contradictory pieces of advice as to the fitting 
mode of dealing with them. The French Senate to act 
in accordanee with the precept that a fool should be answered 
according to his folly. But the reverse command has the same 
sanction, and we think that the lish practice of allowing him 
to talk uninterruptedly till he becomes a bore, and confining 
manifestations of sentiment to simple laughter, is on the whole 
preferable. Every nation, however, has its customs; and if we 
flatter ourselves that we should treat M. de' Boissy more wisely 
if we had got him, we must also admit that we have not got 
him, nor anything at all like him. 


THE BIRMINGHAM BANK FAILURE. 
HERE are few among the recently deceased members of the 
House of Commons so well remembered as the late Mr. 
Spooner. The respect which .he always commanded was some- 
thing almost anomalous. His age and high personal character 


accounted for part of it, but much was probably due to his 
position as the senior partner in what was sup) to be one of 
the most flourishing banks of the country. but a small and 


vehement clique smiled at his religious politics, while his crude 
notions of political economy and his wild monetary theories were 
the amazement of every one who had given the least attention to 
these uninviting subjects, But venerable prejudices, backed 
by vast wealth and commercial experience, always command 
a sort of admiration in England; and, in spite of the doc- 
trines which he held, Mr. S r enjoyed that kind of 
authority which is never conceded ex to men whose po- 
sition is guaranteed by abundant wealth. And yet, for the 
last ten years at least, Mr. Spooner’s firm was insolvent to 
the extent of something like half million sterling. Much has 
been written of the magical power of credit in mercantile affairs, 
but there has seldom been an instance.in which the mere reputa- 
tion of solidity has so long sustained in the highest position a 
firm which, after partially redeeming long past losses, is scarcely 
expected by the most sanguine to pay more than 12s. in the 
pound. Up to the last hour that the bank was kept , its 
prestige was daily increasing. It kept afloat 20,000/. of notes, 
which ranked in the district on a par with those of the Bank of 
England. Its accounts reached the splendid sum_of 1,000,000/., 
and until the truth was known there was not a joint-stock bank 
which would not have clutched eagerly at so magnificent a prize 
as the business of Attwood, Spooner, and Company. Almost all 
banking, insurance, and other financial companies are ay Se 
pay largely for an influential connexion, and, if the 4eficiency 
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been at all within bounds, the wien by which it was 
attempted to menge the insolvent bank in a joint-stock institution 
would not have fallen through. The very fact that such a trea 
was set on foot by the surviving » who must have we 
known how rotten was the foundation of his gigantic credit, 
shows the enormous value which was set on the reputation which 
half a century of steady business had created. It must have been 
foreseen that the necessary a would disclose the truth 
to those immediately concerned, and that, if they should decline to 
accept the transfer of the business, the secret which had been 
kept so long and so well must be proclaimed to all the world. It 
has been ted that.some blame attaches to the endeavour to 
retrieve past disasters rather than face at once the crdeal of bank- 
, but, until the circumstances are better known, it would be 
unjust to condemn the policy of Mr. Marshall and his former part- 
ners. When, indeed, once insolvency is seen to be inevitable, every 
day’s concealment is an offence against commercial honour, but a 
reasonable hope of retrieving misfortune may not unnaturally be 
thought to justify the course which was taken by the Rimlaghenn 
Bank. A bank in good credit is a money-making engine of enor- 
mous power, and the most disinterested consideration for creditors 
resent and future may have suggested the prudence of maintain- 
ing this power unimpaired, rather than dash all chance of re- 
covery by annihilating the only source from which payment in full 
could possibly be ted. Other examples of the failure of 
similar attempts may be called to mind, but no one knows in how 
many instances commercial concerns of the highest reputation may 
have successfully tided through a period of temporary and unsus- 
insolvency. 

The collapse of the Leeds Bank, from mismanagement of the 
most reckless kind, had for a time a marked influence on the 
estimation of joint-stock banking companies. The failure of 
the Birmingham Bank, and, still more, the success with which its 
insolvency was concealed, may turn the balance of opinion against 
the private establishments; but it needed no such stimulus to 
ensure the gradual absorption of the great mass of the private 
banks by the associations which are destined to take their place. 
Nor is it easy to decide whether the private or the joint- 
stock system is the more to be trusted. A more adventurous 
style of business is almost forced upon the banking com- 
panies by the keenness of sumpetition, and the necessity of 
creating a connexion; but the Birmingham failure is not the 
first which has taught the lesson that the steadier and more 
lucrative business which the old-fashioned banks were supposed 
to enjoy may be neutralized by want of judgment or by excessive 
personal enditure; and there is this at least to be said in 
favour of the publicity of public companies, that it is far more 
difficult for them than for a firm of two or three partners to 
maintain a fictitious credit. False accounts and unearned divi- 
dends may for a while veil the truth, as in the case of the Royal 
British and the Unity Banks, but neither of these institutions 
ever attained to a solid commercial reputation; and there is no 
example—not even that of the Glasgow Banks—to be found of a 
company carrying on its business with unimpaired credit up to 
the very day of a declaration of insolvency. The secresy whiels 
shelters ewig banks from curious suspicion is an element of 
danger which perhaps almost outweighs those which are peculiar 
to joint-stock banking. It is another not unimportant considera- 
tion that the fall of such a firmas Attwood, Spooner, and Co, must 
be far more disastrous to its creditors than the stoppage of any bank- 
ing company. The assets of the business, and the private pro 
of one or two partners, ave all that an insolvent firm ever has to divide 
among its creditors, while there are few cases in which the windjng 
up of a banking company on the unlimited principle has not re- 
sulted, sooner or later, in a dividend of twenty shillings in the pound. 
But, in whatever shape it comes, a bank failure cannot fail to be a 
widely felt calamity. Whether it is 3,000 depositors who lose 
half or more than. half their stored-up earnings, or the like number 
of shareholders who pay the severe penalty exacted by our old 
laws of association, the extent of the suffering is the same. Some 
hundreds of thousands of pounds of what yesterday was, for all 
practical Fy, soma real wealth, cannot vanish to-day like fairy coins 
without the being acutely felt ; and almost the only consolation 
in the case of an prs ener calamity of this description is, that it 
has not the same ency as other commercial failures to shake 
the foundations of trade. A banking crisis is the worst of all 
forms of monetary derangement ; but a solitary bank failure from 
causes unconnected with the general system of credit ought not to 
——— and seldom does Ys, any serious distrust of other 

king institutions. Neither does it often inflict any irretrievable 
injury on customers of established position. The mischief, for 
the most part, ends with the first loss; and if the late fall in Con- 
sols was. really attributable to Mr. Marshall’s circular, it proves: 
only that the money-market may be disturbed for a moment by 


idle fears. 
pression which, until the ew 
with each successive increase of ease TD the lounsdantioet, ther 
the uneasiness arising from forebodings of possible difficulties in 
America, or some as yet untraced attraction of rival securities, may 
have had the greater effect, it is difficult to say; but the remark- 
able diseordance between the price of accommodation and the 
uotations of Government securities has been too continuous to be 
_due in any appreciable degree to the unexpected insolvency of a 
country bank, With a rate of discount as moderate as.any ro need 
desire, with caution almost to the verge of ion prevailing in 
trade, with a larze surplus in the Treasury and an ample store of 


bullion in the Bank, and without, at any rate, the least immediate 
threat of war, money might be e to flow in more than ordi- 
nary abundance into the market for Consols. The reverse has taken 
place, and, according to the estimation of the Exchange, the money 
value of an annuity secured 7 the Government credit is no 
greater than it was when the Crimean war was draining c.~ 
resources and flooding the market continually with fresh issues or 
stock. This is a phenomenon which assuredly is independent of 
any isolated disaster like that which has filled Birmingham with 
gloom ; but, local as the suffering will chiefly be, the failure of a 
first-class banking-house has an importance which will be univer- 
sally felt. It would be premature to discuss at present the 
sufliciency of the explanations which have been tendered to the 
creditors of the bank, or to guess at the percentage which may 
ultimately be recovered from the wreck. fis a matter of publie 
concern that the true history of the disaster should be known. 
Enough has been revealed to relieve the memory of Mr. Spooner 
and the honour of his surviving partner from any worse imputa- 
tion than that of an unsuccessful effort to retrieve the past; but 
the figures presented by Mr. Marshall's solicitor still leave much 
to be explained. We are told that ten years ago the bank suffered 
a loss from its former partner, Mr. George Attwood, which, after 
all realizations, amounted to 250,000/. We are also told that, 
from that time forth, the whole sum drawn out of the profits was’ 
2,500/. a year. During these ten years the bank ought to have 
been earning enormous profits, and yet, at the end of the period, 
the deticiency is 90,000/. in excess of the loss attributed to Mr. 
Attwood. Hither, therefore, the subsequent losses must have been 
more than suflicient to sweep away all the profits, which ought, 
in the ordinary course, to have filled up the whole deficiency, or 
else Mr. Attwood’s overdrawn account was not the only weal 
point in the affairs of the bank in 1854. The justification for’ 
continuing the business must depend greatly on the real condition 
in which the partners found themselves when the resolution was 
taken ; and upon this point the fullest information ought to be 
given. 


THEATRES AND MUSIC-HALLS. 


T= contest between the drama and the Music-Halls takes 
new phases every day. It may be hoped that the success of 
the regular Thespians on the penny gafis of the New Cut will 
satisfy that noble thirst for law which consumes the more 
dignified managers. The gravamen of the first indictment was, 
that a number of yo ladies at the Alhambra flourished 
daggers and stabbed an imaginary enemy on the floor. Since 


then, Canterbury Hall has been accused of encroachment on_ 


theatrical rights, although the action of its quasi drama is carried 


on, not by actors or actresses, nor even by dumb ballet-girls,’ 


but by shadows plagiarizing the powers of Mr. Pepper's patent 
ghost. If we may judge from ab. ortho Wigan's testimony, 
the pantomime at the Alhambra was more expressive than even 
the spolren play at the Olympic, suggesting that silence on the 
stage might be the long-desired means of reviving the drama; 
but at the Canterbury they go a step further. The actors, 
with the modesty of true 
allow themselves to be reflected in the ghostly mirror, and thus 
secure a success that excited Mr. Norton’s utmost delight. In 


giving his decision he said—“ The illumination that is given to the’ 


tigures, the forms of the actors and actresses, and the softness of 
the outline, altogether the brill that is imparted to it, are 
beyond anything £ ever witnessed, and I was exceedingly gratified.” 
It is very pleasant to find our police magistrates so anxious to do 
public service beyond their strict line of duty. Mr. Selfe not only 
turned his private parlour into # confessional, but lent to the law 
the matronly assistance of his wife; while Mr. Norton goes te 
Canterbury Hall and “sees life” for himself. His courage is of . 


higher stamp. The Westminster magistrate facing the charms of’ 
the presence of Mrs. Selfe. 
The Heroun-al-Raschid of Lambeth was unaccompanied in his 
midnight tour; “alone he did it”—alone he rau all the risks” 


Miss M‘Dermott was protected by 


implied in studying the “ forms of the actors and actresses,” remark- 
able as they were for “ softness of outline,” and “brilliancy ”’ of effect. 
Beyond this we had autobiographical reminiscences of Mr. Norton's 

ier travels: —‘I also saw something there that reminded 
me of Germany. I saw le sitting at tables smoking, with 
their female companions, either sipping their coffee or drinking 
their beer. Smoking tobacco did not certainly destroy my illusion 


of Germany.” ‘The personal interest and the critical value of ° 


these remarks can hardly be overrated, and it would be un- 
reasonable of the public to expect gravity and wisdom on the 
metropolitan police bench when they have such touches as Mr. 
Selfe’s testimony to the excellence of his wife, or Mr. Norton’s 
Canterbury Nights’ Entertainments, given ts in excliange for 
1,200k a year. 
"The literature of the question would’ not be complete unless 
the Times stepped in with one of those articles m which it 
es little bits of cheap erudition, and utterly ignores facts. 

e can surely discuss the rival claims of theatres and music- 
halls without considering whether “the old Greek drama was a 
State institution,” or whether the actors, “ especially the chorus,” 
were paid out of the public funds. No one proposes to insert a vote 
for ry Lane in the Miscellaneous Estimates, nor is the present 
State control over English theatres any approach to the French or 
any other system of subsidizing and directing the stage. Formerly, 
the Lord Chamberlain’s authority simply arose from his position 
as an official of the Palace, and psrvons | merely to the theatres in 


genius, are actually invisible, but 
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Westminster, and in places like Windsor and Brighton, where the 
Court occasionally resided ; but an Act passed in 184 3 placed under 
his jurisdiction all the theatres within the metropolitan boroughs. 
This authority over the buildings in which plays are A ei | is, 
however, quite independent of his power as a licenser of plays, which 
extends to all dramas proposed for representation in any part of 
the kingdom. The 7imes asserts that this architectural jurisdiction 
“ manifestly involves a — of limiting the number of London 
theatres at pleasure, and of establishing a monopoly in favour of 
certain privileged houses.” The Act of 1843 gives the Lord 
Chamberlain no such power, and we have no evidence that he 
has ever exercised his authority to that end. What he has done, 
and does every day, is known to every one familiar with the experi- 
euce of London managers, and has been clearly stated before a 
Parliamentary Committee. His control now extends to about 
twenty-five theatres. These do not legally include Covent Garden 
and Drury Lane, which are opened under patents of Charles II. ; 
but for all useful public p the managers of the two great 
theatres submit to the advice of the official architect. The rules 
drawn up by the Lord Chamberlain are all in the public interest, and 
simply tend to secure as far as possible the public safety, in case of 
fire or other accident. As regards the theatres erected before 1843, 
and which in that year came for the first time under his supervision, 
of course there has been a certain latitude, for it would be rather 
harsh to close buildings that have long been devoted to theatrical 
performances, and thus to destroy at a blow the pro ry of the 
owners and the rights of the lessees. But every practicable alter- 
ation that could be devised in the interest of the audience has 
been urged on the managers of the theatres, and has been perforce 
adopted; for the license is yearly, and, were reasonable improve- 
meuts refused, would not be renewed. Every door in every passage 
of every theatre in London opens outward, so that in case of alarm 
the audience can quickly t away. Since 1843—the date of the 
Lord Chamberlain's extended authority—additional means of egress 
have been constructed ; ventilation has been improved ; rh gw 
best plans for lighting the theatres and for shialding the lamps 
have — out, and invariably adopted. A surveyor de- 
puted by the Lord Chamberlain, and accompanied by one of his 
own Officials, i ts, as every manager knows, every metropolitan 
theatre from roof to basement once a year. Before the license is 
renewed there must be an architect’s certificate as to the safety of 
the building, and satisfactory proofs must be given that the 
manager has secured—(1.) means of egress in case of alarm; (2.) 

eueral utions against fire, and means of extinguishing it ; 

3) ing of (4-) and ; 
an .) proper stage arrangements for in inst fire. 
Even ing the of ls un- 
inflammable have been amongst the precautions PE on the 
attention of managers. As regards new theatres, the rules of the 
Lord Chamberlain’s office are that the plans shall be submitted 
to him before building, and of course in these cases he can be more 
exacting in the interest of the public than is possible as regards 
theatres built long ago, and not well placed or very well arranged 
even after all the alterations an architect can suggest. 

It seems to us that the control thus exercised simply tends to 
the public good. It is absurd to talk of it as giving a monopoly 
to existing theatres. The Act gives no power to the Lord 
Chamberlain to refuse a license because he thinks that there are 
a sufficient number of theatres already existing, and we do not 
believe that there has been any om reply to any manager's 
request. It is said that the Alhambra has been refused a license 
for stage plays, and it is impossible to find fault with such a 
decision if it be true, as is said, that there is only one outlet for a 
hall that can hold 2,000 people. If such be the fact, an alarm of 
fire would probably cause a fearful catastrophe. Exeter Hall is 
worse; St. Martin’s Hall is as bad. But these places—ingeniously 
arranged so as to produce the maximum of manslaughter, in case 
of panic, by means of the minimum of means of egress—are not 
under the Lord Chamberlain’s rule. They are left to that perfect 
“fvee trade” which is now demanded for theatres, and they 
show their sense of the freedom by neglecting to provide proper 
securities for the public who frequent them. In fact, as regards 
our places of amusement, we have two licensing systems—the one 
the Lord Chamberlain’s, applicable to playhouses; the other the 
magistrate’s license, given only to music-halls and to drinking- 
salcons. Atthe playhouses we find many precautions enforced to pre- 
veut accidents; at the music-halls, ing generally, few or none. 
The Times, writing in utter ignorance, asserts that “the Lord 
Chamberlain does not give us aon inst the consequences of 
sudden panic in a licensed building with only one outlet.” We 
are not aware that there is any licensed theatre in London with 
only one outlet; at all events we are convinced, from his past 
public action in these matters, that the Lord Chamberlain would 
not graut a new license to a building so badly constructed. But the 
magistrates do so every year. Yet Mr. Locke’s Bill, in face of the 
tacts, pro to abolish what may be called the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s architectural jurisdiction—the one portion of his power to 
which there can be no possible objection, and which simply works 
for the public security. If Mr. Strange has been por ag a license 
for the Alhambra use the officials do not think another 
theatre wanted in the metropolis, we shall certainly consider him 
uajustly treated; but if the Lord Chamberlain’s reason has been 
the insecurity of the house as a place of public resort, the refusal 
seems to us quite right. 

But there are differences between the two licensing systems 
other than those we have pointed out. The Lord Chamberlain 


refuses dramatic licenses to any places of amusement where the 
audience drink or smoke in the hall where the performance is 
carried on; the magistrates lay down no restriction of the kind. 
The consequence is, that you may hear songs of all kinds, or 
see acrobats, or study the manners of a selected menagerie, while 
you sip hot sherry, or smoke bad cigars. But these delicious 
refreshments of the inner man are denied to the lover of 
plays; he must take his drama dry. What sound philosophic 
reason there is for this rule, invariably acted on by the Lord 
Chamberlain, we do not know; but we doubt very much whether 
he has any authority under the Act to make any such 
regulation. We cannot say whether Shakspeare combined with 
“a sandwich and a glass of ale for fourpence” might not bring 
back the old glories of the stage. At all events, if Mr. Stran 
wishes to be the proto-martyr of a reformed drama, let him make 
the Alhambra a safe place for a playgoing crowd; and then, if he 
is refused a license, we can discuss a question that as yet has not 
been even raised, and we can decide whether the old theatres, 
without refreshments in the pit, have a fair claim to any protection 
against a new house with plenty of Nell Gwynnes in possession of 
the floor and light refreshments within reach. As far as the Lord 
Chamberlain’s authority extends to architectural supervision of 
the London houses, we only regret that it is not more intolerant 
of obvious abuses; but beyond such scrutiny of the structure 
itself, there is a natural English jealousy of too much control. 
In Paris, pate: government manages things differently ; 
the control of the Prefect of Police extends generally to the 
minutest points. The manner in which the pla: “bills are to 
be printed, how changes of performance are to be announced, 
the inspection by a commi of all arms to be fired off 
during the piece, the exclusion of strangers from behind the 
scenes, are all provided for by a decree. Of course, the public are 
also well ruled; they are neither to take umbrellas into the pit, 
nor wear their hats, nor demand any song not set down im the 
programme. Any attempts to regulate English theatres or 
audiences.after this fashion would fail through public revolt; 
but while the Lord Chamberlain simply attempts to secure for 
us what our Building Acts do not—some fair chance of safety for 
life and limb in case of false alarm or fire—his authority can only 
be regarded as a public boon, 


THE LOCK-OUT. 


pas contest between the ironmasters and the ironworkers pro- 
mises to test in a very remarkable way the actual power of 
one or two established principles in the relations between men and 
their employers. Although the old dispute about wages was, in 
the first instance, the occasion of the strike of a small section of the 
ironworkers, the general lock-out by which the partial strike has 
been immediately followed goes much deeper than the temporary 
conflict arising from the reduced wages of the. puddlers, The 
history of the outbreak is simple and familiar enough. The iron- 
masters, confessedly with good reason, reduced the w: of their 
men. Of the men, one portion refused to t the reduction, and 
were supported by the contributions of those who did.acceptit. The 
masters, if they allowed the workers to defeat them thus in detail, 
would pee have been giving. up. the whole battle, and they at 
once resorted to a lock-out as the only means open to them of de- 
feating the tactics of the men. So far neither party has 

the boundary of fair and legitimate attack and defence. Neither 
masters nor men are prepared to deny, theoretically, that their 
adversaries may combine without injustice. .The men are plainly 
justified in a combination to raise w and as plainly the 
masters are justified in uniting to resist such a combination. But 
although to disinterested persons this. position seems quite im- 
paguatle, those who are in the midst, of; the conflict see in 
the doctrine they admit plenty of room_for modifications in 
their own favour. “The masters may combine, ofcourse,” said 
one of the delegates, “ but there is a difference between the two 
combinations; the masters’ engines eat. no food, but the men’s 
stomachs still require it in alock-out or astrike,” By this, we may 
suppose, the speaker meant that the men, even if they did their 
worst to their masters, only deprived them of profits, while the 


masters, by acting on the same principle against their men, deprived 
them of food. rom a philanthropic or sentimental point of view 
this may be a very important difference, but.in strikes and lock- 


outs this point of view is entirely out of place. In war, it would 
scarcely be thought relevant if one of the ig agg crag out that 
the other had certain advantages which he ought to throw 
away, so that the contest might be fair. You are to wear gag 
Mr. Kane implies, but we may strike as hard as we can with bare 
fists ; by your lock-out you are er se but by our strike we are 
only destroying your capital, and, at the worst,ruining you. Zixa 
est ubi tu verberas, ego tantum, and that is a contest be- 
tween labour and capital in which labour does its worst against 
capital, while capital is only to pretend to do anything against 
labour. The essence of these contests is force, ither party 
can, with a shadow of reason, complain if their antagonists 
make the best of all the force they are fegally able to exert, That 
such a complaint, such an appeal to the. compassion of the 
masters, should have been made v8 leading Unionist re ta- 
tive, is an indirect testimony to the well-known veneration of all 
quasi-socialist bodies for the claims of the weak to ne got on an 

ual footing with the strong. The worst feature ofall socialist 
pe wats that have been propounded is their tendency to prevent 


| the able and the industrious from using any of their superiority 
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to gain advantages beyond those of the indolent or incapable. The 
skilful man ought not to avail himself of his skill, because this 
puts his less able rival out of competition. The capitalist ought 
not to avail himself of what he has acquired, because if he does, 
he prevents his less fortunate operative from dictating to him. 
The errors, though not identical, are closely allied, and both spring 
from ignorance of the law that, alike in the friendly competition 
between capitalists or labourers among themselves, and in the 
unfriendly contests between employers and oneness each person 
is fully justified in using all the advantages which he happens to 
x a0 This is worth insisting on, for, in the present state of 

ling, people are apt to indulge in a great deal of mawkish talk 
about the working-man. 

It is, moreover, important that combination should be recog- 
nized in its fullest extent as the undoubted privilege of both sides, 
in order that it may be distinctly seen how impracticable and 
barren the principle of combination must inevitably be when 
pushed to its limits. When the radical futility of this plan of 
arraying two sets of people in dogged hostility to one another has 
been experienced, the importance of gradually obliterating the 
sharply-drawn line between employer and employed, as the next 
alternative, will perhaps become more putes: recognized. 
the present case, for example, it is impossible to say that the con- 
duct of either masters or men is wholly indefensible. The men 
who are locked out declare positively that they urged the North 
Staffordshire men not to sith, that they threatened to withdraw 
the Union repttts and that it has actually been withdrawn; and 
so far as the North of England is concerned, where the lock-out is 
considered the greatest hardship, Mr. Kane assures the Newcastle 
Association that they are not contributing a penny to the support 
of the men on strike. It seems hard enough that a “—_ mass 
should suffer for the foolish obstinacy of a small section. But, on 
the other hand, the masters assert as positively as their opponents 
that the North Staffordshire men struck under the orders of the 
Union, and that contributions to a large extent in support of the 
men were sent in from other districts. If the lock-out notices were 
withdrawn, it is said, the exultation would be so t that more 
plenteous contributions than ever would flow into North Stafford- 
shire; for though the Union executives might no longer be the 
channel for conveying them, “local associations would, it is well 
known, be established for. this p throughout the whole 
kingdom.” The men then ask what they are expected todo. “If 
the Unionists in the different districts are sincere,” the iron- 
masters reply, “in their disapproval of the conduct of the North 
Staffordshire men, they can place it beyond doubt by going to work 
there themselves at the rate of wages which they have readily 
accepted elsewhere.” Then the men wind up by saying that this 
means the destruction of all trade societies—a conclusion, how- 
ever, in which the public will hardly be di to coincide with 
them. The Unionists do not deny—at least in the present position 
of affairs—that the North Staffordshire men are in the wrong. 
Why, then, abet them in wrong, either by direct contributions of 
money, or by abstaining from going to work in their place? 
According to the representation of the delegates themselves, the 
men on strike have rebelled against the authority of the executive, 


and have refused to listen to the opinions of the +e? men whose- 


support they solicit. On their own statement, the Unionists 
were before the lock-out, and indirectly are still, encouraging a 
resistance which they do not profess to justify. If the trade 
societies had been all of one mind, and had agreed that the re- 
duction of wages was an act of oppression, then the lock-out 
might have been construed as a nefarious attempt to destroy 
the societies, But the majority of the delegates never 
impeached ‘the justice of the reduction of wages. They hold 
that the masters were right, and they support a small band of 
rebels whom they hold to be wrong. The Gateshead executive, 
representing the greater half, we believe, of the ironworkers, 
actually passed a resolution that the North Staffordshire strike 
was “illegal, unjust, and unconstitutional.” In this case, it is 
hard to understand why any kind of ar direct or indirect, 
should ever have been furnished, or why there should be any 
scruple about offering such testimony to their disapproval of the 
strike as a committee of masters and men might on. “ Howis 
it possible,” Mr. Potter asked, “for the men of South Staffordshire 
to compel the men of North Staffordshire to resume their work ? 
They have done their utmost to conciliate the masters.” In the 
face of 2 statement like this, it would seem to be the business of 
the masters to laim ifically what they wish the locked- 
out men to undertake. orking-men are not ——— and 
poets, and artists, and instinctive politicians, as lively orators are 
so fond of asserting at Industrial ibitions ; but, rememberi 
the temperate spirit shown by Mr. Kane and others, it is 
impossible to suppose that they would refuse to consider any 
distinct ls that might be made to them. Mr. Potter 
himself admits he has “no abiding faith in strikes. The time 
has come when these disputes ought to be settled by conciliation. 
Let the masters meet the men; why should they stand aloof? 
He would guarantee that, if the masters would meet the men, in 
nine cases out of ten there would be no necessity for a strike.” 
Such lang ‘was not heard ten or fifteen years ago in these 
contests, and it is not unreasonable to hope that the masters will 
contribute their share towards the encouragement of the change. 
The profound distrust and resentment with which the employed 
have begun to regard any attempt on the part of the employers 
to interfere with the right of combination was exhfbited with 
sufficient strength a very short time ago. The exasperation pro- 


duced throughout all the Trades’ Unions in the country by the 
eee angeiiy Sys is still in a measure alive, and the Union 
eaders are on the alert to ofler prompt opposition to every- 
thing which they conceive to a tend The 
meeting of the delegates of the London Trade ieties 
unanimously passed a resolution “recommending every trade 
society throughout the kingdom at once to vote, without waiting 
for any formal deputation, a sum of money from their funds, 
also to place a wee bps on their members; the amounts thus 
voted and raised to be sent as early as ible to the Executive 
Councils of the men so unjustly locked out, and to the North 
Staffordshire men on strike.” ‘The zeal of the London Trades’ 
Societies surely s' their discretion. The men may have 
been unjustly locked out, but it is worth remembering that one of 
the most important of the Executive Councils deliberately 
nounced the strike of the North Staffordshire men illegal, un) 
and unconstitutional. This point is calculated to throw a 
deal of light on the doctrine of Mr. Fawcett and others, that if 
the working classes were all enfranchised, they would still have so 
many differences among themselves as to prevent them from ever 
uniting their forces t the educated minority. Among them- 
selves no doubt abundant differences would arise. The Gateshead 
Executive, for instance, denounced the strike, while the Brierley 
Hill Executive encouraged it; and at the meeting on Wed- 
nesday gage furious ‘discussion took place as to the 
authority by which they had been convened. But the moment 
& question arises between themselves and another class, th 
instantly patch up their differences and assail their adversary wi 
united pertinacity. There is an effectiveness of combination among 
this kind in nor an 
o in politics co ibly emulate. e 
py Pitebosts me the lese likely is he to cohere exactly 
with a mass of his neighbours. There is every possible motive to 
divide the great class of employers. The unanimity with which 
the employed can work to secure their own ends is disturbed by no 
complex considerations when they confront their opponents, And 
if it be said that the working-man will always be ruled by the 
counsels of the most intelligent of his own class, the feud in the 
“black country” here too supplies a significant commentary. The, 
advice and urgent request of the more intelligent of their delegates 
were absolutely powerless, and the obstinacy of the least reason- 
able section, aided by inveterate prejudice, has served to involve 
the whole class, and to inflict serious damage on national trade, 
It seems incredible that a contest which cannot possibly result 
in anything but wretchedness and purposeless impoverishment 
should be permitted to continue for many more days without a 
strenuous effort to effect as satisfactory a reconciliation as that 
which averted the threatened suspension of the building-trade. 
Combinations, as such, can do nothing. A committee composed 
jointly. of men and masters could scarcely fail, in such a case as the 
present, to hit upon some device. It is hard to see what is the 
difficulty when the masters allege that all they want is that their 
men should not encourage the stitke in North Staffordshire, and 
when the men declare that they are not encouraging it, and do not 
intend to enco it. The only question is one of and 
there can be no insurmountable obstacle in the way of the men 
giving some proof of their sincerity. 


CONCERTS. 
HAT we are not in any remarkable degree a musicall 

T ductive people may be surmised from the difficulty A ve 
which we have laboured, and—with deference to the “ English 
Opera Company, Limited” — under which we still labour, of 
establishing on a firm and reasonably hopeful footing a national 
music-theatre. But, if not musically productive, that we are a 
people strongly given to the love and enjoyment of the art will 
scarcely be denied. We support, with more or less constancy, 
during the spring and summer months, two enormous speculations 
for the ormance of Italian opera—or rather of opera in the 
Italian Tanguage, inasmuch as the days of genuine Italian opera 
have paul away ; and we have more concerts at which really good 
music of every kind can be heard than any other European city. 
About these last it is our immediate pu to offer a few remarks, 
That such undertakings as the Sacred Harmonic Society, and, in 
more recent years, the Monday Popular Concerts, should not only 
have succeeded at the outset, but have become institutions, 
endowed with permanent and fruitful life, is a sign of some- 
thing more than promise in the musical world. They.are 
specially put forward here as addressing themselves alike, though 
upon wholly difierent grounds, to the masses. The Sacred 
ieameiie Society no doubt in a measure to a 
c one element in which is that part the com- 
munity which, while tolerating music, religiously eschews the 
theatre, another, and still more considerable, the admirers of 
Handel’s compositions generally. It is, indeed, to the reverence 
entertained by a large section of Englishmen and Englishwomen 
for the works of the famous Saxon, whose residence and prodi- 
iously active career in this country during a period of nearly 
alf a century added lustre to the reigns of the early Georges, 
even more than to the musical proclivities of the Presbyterian 
world, that the great society at Exeter Hall was indebted 
for_its foundation, and owes its prolonged existence. But, 
admitting this, the Sacred Harmonic Society is not the less 
an enterprise purely unselfish, in the success pf which no 
privaie interests are in any way concerned, 
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Established in 1832, one of the first important results of its grow. 


ing popularity was the abandonment of the Ancient Concerts, 
which used to be held in the Hanover Square Rooms under 
the immediate countenance of Royalty and the high nobility. 
Tt also hel to put down those abominations which, under 
the title of “Oratorio,” took place annually in Lent at the 
then two “patent” theatres. Upon the theatrical Lenten 
“Oratorio” it is un to waste a syllable. The Ancient 
Concerts, harmless enough in their way, were regretted for a time 
by the exclusive order whose means enabled them to pay the 
extravagant price of eight guineas for admission to as many per- 
formances. t these, little by little, gathered round the new 
society, and are now among its staunchest patrons and most sub- 
stantial supports. Nor was it long before the aristocratic and 
wealthy amateurs began to discover that it is more interesting, as 
well as more edifying, to listen to one or two great works entire, 
than to a desultory succession of fragments, culled, with varying 
judgment, from a dozen. True, they were deprived, among 
other harmonious treats, of the concertos of Avison, and the 
trios of Corelli; but the loss of these luxuries was easily 
survived. The trios of Corelli are but exhibitions at the 
best, and we have no longer Lindley and etti to endow 
them with comic life and spirit; while at the present time, we 
imagine, few would care to remember that the author of a very 
dull treatise on “Musical Expression” was also the composer 
of some even duller pieces of concerted music. Instead of 
“Let the bright Seraphim” and the “Hallelujah” chorus, 
we had now the whole Messiah; instead of the “Hailstone” 
chorus and “The Lord is a man of war,” the whole Israel. 
Meanwhile, Mendelssohn sprung up, whose genius brought 
the more glowing attractions of modern dramatic oratorio to 
combine and contrast with the majestic sobriety of the elder 
school. At present, however, the Sacred Harmonic Society 
serenely holds its own. It is built upon a solid rock, and may 
defy wind and weather. From its Thirty-second Annual Report, 
just issued, we are glad to learn that its affairs continue prosperous. 
At the same time, the modest balance in hand—315/. 16s. 8d.— 
in the abstract of the Treasurer’s account for 1864, shows plainly 
enough that the Society has a higher end in view than that of 
amassing money. The committee, who act without honorarium, 
expend what they get, and expend it nobly. The aid and coun- 
tenance they have extended to what is called a “ Benevolent 
Fund,” for the relief of members in reduced circumstances, is one 
instance of their honourable liberality. 

The concerts began, as usual, in November, and previously to 
Christmas there were four performances—one of Mendelssohn's 
St. Paul, which, like Handel’s Israel, is steadily making way, one 
of Judas Maccabeus, and two of the Messiah. At the first and 
seeond concerts this year we had Spohr’s Last Ji ent, or, as the 
composer himself more appropriately styled it, Die letzten Dinge 
followed by Mendelssohn's Sinfonia-Cantata. Spokr’s second 
oratorio, which stands a long way apart from his first—Das jiingste 
Gerioht, the veal Last Judyment—also represents the furthest point 
he was able to reach in this patiocier walk of composition, 
for which neither his idiosyncrasy nor his acquirements fitted 
him. Calvary (Des Heilands letzten Stunden), and the Fall of 
Babylon, are greatly inferior productions. Mendelssohn’s Lobdge- 
sang is the bridge that leads from St. Paul to Elijah, a monu- 
mental fabric worthy to connect together the two greatest 
masterpieces of recent art. The performance of both works was 
good, the execution of the three orchestral movements in 
the Lobgesang perfect; but the absence of Mr. Sims Reeves 
deprived the audience of an unequalled reading of that passage in 
the cantata which, notwithstanding that the work had already 
been produced in public, the self-criticizing composer would not 
rest satisfied until he had su ded. “ Watchman, will the night 
soon pass ?”—the impressive prelude to the d chorus, “The 
night is departing”—has never been declaimed and sung so 
earnestly as by this gentleman; and though Mr. Cummings did 
his best to replace Tie, the di intment was not the less 
severe. Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, who makes progress in 
oratorio, and bids against Mdlle. Parepa and Miss Louisa 
Pyne for the mantle of Clara Novello, was chief soprano 
on each evening. Elijah came next, on the whole hardly 
so well given as we have heard it by this Society; but 
it was the occasion of bringing forward a hitherto unknown 
contralto, Miss Whytock, who possesses a fine voice, and may 
become, with study and ice, an acquisition. She had on the 
same evening a model before her, in Madame Sainton-Dolby, from 
whom a young aspirant might easily learn much worth arg 
Mr. Weiss sang the music of the Prophet. Israel in Egypt fol- 
lowed, only the other day. The growing popularity of this choral 
Colossus among our amateurs is mainly due to the members of 
the Sacred Harmonic Society, who first had the courage to present 
it in accordance with Handel’s original score, and to reject the 
tasteless interpolations of the late Professor Edward Taylor and 
others. If they would now do the same with a large portion of the 
additi accompaniments for brass instruments—which, aided 
and abetted by one of the noisiest and least musically toned 
organs in Britain, too ee yes | drown the voices and obscure 
the harmony—they would further entitle themselves to the 


gratitude of Handel’s admirers. Mr. Costa, to whose indefatigable 
~zeal the Society is so greatly indebted, might well take thisin hand, 
a word from him being law. In other respects the execution was 
admirable. The choruses have rarely been sung so well—in Lon- 
don, we mean, the standard of efficiency at the Birmingham 


Festival being considerably higher. Mr. Sims Reeves, too—re- 
cdvered from the effects of his accident—although he did not 
attempt all the tenor music, created an extraordi sen- 
sation in the war-song of the Egyptian “The enemy 
said, I will pursue,” which he was compelled to repeat. The other 
singers were Mesdames Rude and Sainton-Dolby, Miss 
Marian Moss, Messrs. Cummings, Weiss, and Patey. The “encore” 
invariably awarded to the lengthy duet for basses, “The Lord is a 
man of war,” is a nuisance, and the performance of much of 
its solemnity, by mixing with it the leaven of clap-trap. But, to 
have done with the Sacred Harmonic Society, we may add that 
the first great meeting of the London contingent of the Handel 
Festival Choir has taken place. The choruses rehearsed were 
from Israel in Eyypt. These choral practices are especially in 
view of the fourth Mandel Festival, to be held at the Crystal 
Palace in the ensuing summer. 

The Monday Popular Concerts, of which—proh pudor !—the 
public were cheated during the ante-Christmas season, in conse- 
| peg of the large room in St. James’s Hall being monopolized 

y the “ Wizard of the North,” were, to the satisfaction of all 
amateurs of healthy music, resumed early in January. These 
entertainments, unanimously recognised as the most admirable of 
their kind ever set on foot in England (on the Continent they have 


no lel), are really a public . They appeal to all classes, 
and through a judicious and well-balanced scale of charges allow 
all classes to participate in the adv they offer. That the 


“ Upper Ten” may be in some sort guided by fashion, and go 
to the Monday Popular Concerts as they go to the Italian Opera, 
and as they were wont to go to the graver Ancient Concerts, is. 
not wholly improbable. At any rate go they do, and enjoy the 
chance of purifying their taste. But what is most gratifying 
to a philanthropic looker-on is the thoroughly genuine interest 
taken in these performances by the uenters of shilling seats, 
To these ardent amateurs it is that quartets and 
sonatas —as “high mountains” to Lord —“are a feel- 
ing.” The decorous attention with which they listen is only 
equalled by the unrestrained heartiness with which they give 
expression to their approval. The Monday Popular Concerts, 
started in February 1859—since when no fewer than 167 have 
been given—have now entered on their seventh season. They 
were founded with a specific purpose, which cannot be more 
lainly set forth than in the words of the Director himself, who- 
sem consistently adhered to his original plan, and wisely disavows 
any intention of departing from it :— 

The almost inexhaustible mine of wealth contained in the works of the 
great masters renders the task of selection comparatively easy, and, while 
dispensing with the necessity of anything like experiment, admits of the 
element of change being continually had recvurse to, for the By ny of 
varying the attractions and enhancing the intrinsic value the pro- 
grammes. Until the establishment of the Monday Popular Concerts, the 
quintets, quartets, trios, duets, and solo sonatas of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven,. 
Mendelssohn, Spohr, &c., the suites and fugues Handel, J. 8. 
Scarlatti, and others, were only familiar to a small. minority of the musi 
public ; and as it was with the professed intention of making the chamber 
music of recogni masters, ancient and- modern, familiar to the multitude 
of amateurs in this country, the instrumental department of the pro- 
grammes will continue to draw its materials almost exclusively from them. 
No piece need be included more than once in the same series, unless by 
express desire of a majority of the habitual frequenters. 

To modify or change this policy would be to imperil the exist- 
ence of the concerts. Not one of the compositions hitherto. 
included in the pro; es can be heard too often. The ee 
work in hand can only be thoroughly sncompnene’ Ey fami 
izing the masses by degrees with piece after piece, till the con- 
spicuous features of each become fixed in the memory. In the 
course of the ten concerts given up to the present time, onl 
four works have been introduced which had never praee Poe 
found a place. The p es, however, were not the less 
rich, varied, and interesting on that account. The best proof 
of the that is being effected is the delight with 
which the Septet of oven, the clarionet Quintet of 
Mozart, the first Trio of Mendelssohn, the Sonata dedi- 
cated to Kreutzer, and other such incomparable pieces, are 
listened to, again and again. That they should absolutely have 
become so popular with the crowd that they are immedi 
recognised—more than that, indeed, that they have their special 
admirers, attracted to particular concerts by the mere fact of their 
being advertised for performance—must satisfy every one that. 
the policy followed by Mr. Chappell is the right one. 

The quartets, until the eighth concert, were led by Herr 
Ludwig Straus, a player of high capacity, whether as virtuoso or 
as classical reader. This ptienen had already appeared at a 
concert, in June 1860; and the quartet which he played on that 
occasion (Beethoven’s No. 10 in E flat) was judiciously selected 
for his reappearance. Herr Straus gained the sympathies of the 
audience at once, and at each successive performance improved 
his position. One of the four novelties to which allusion has 
been made-—the curious old sonata of Tartini, entitled Didone 
Abbandonata—was introduced by him with great success at the 
sixth concert, Mr. Benedict playing the pianoforte part. The 
absence of Signor Piatti was of course a drawback to the general. 
efficiency of the quartets, and a misfortune to Herr Straus. Never- 
theless, ML. Daubert proved anything but an inefficient substitute ; 
for though his tone wants richness, it is pure, while his execution 
is neat and easing: M. Paque, the Belgian Nips 
superseded M, Dau at the seventh concert, when another 
the unknown pieces was produced—Beethoven’s Serenade in D, for 


violin, viola, and violoncello, an early work (composed in 1798), 
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but full of melodious charm and fancy. The posts of second violin 
and viola in the quartets are held, as usual, by Herr L. Ries 
and Mr. H. Webb—the last-named being, at the present time, the 
best tenor om om in England. Three pianists have in the 
course of the it series—Herr Ernst Pauer, Mr. Charles Hallé, 
and Madame Arabella Goddard. It was the lady who brought 
forward the only pianoforte work that had not been introduced 
already. This was a sonata by Dussek, in F minor (Op. 77), 
entitled L’ Invocation, which pleased so much that it was repeated 
at the next two concerts. Though not virtually to be ranked 
among the greatest masters, Dussek—the intimate friend of that 
ionate lover of music and hater of the French, Prince Louis 
erdinand of Prussia, brother of Frederic William II. (killed in 
1806, at the battle of Saalfeld)—was one of the most richl 
endowed and original of musicians. Mendelssohn, we are told, 
called him a “prodigal”—meaning that he wasted his natural 
gifts; but, prodigal or not, his Invocation is one of the most im- 
passioned and beautiful compositions ever written for the pianoforte, 
and Madame Arabella God is entitled to the consideration of 
all who frequent the Monday Popular Concerts for playing it on 
each occasion with such genuine sentiment and feeling as to infect 
the audience with her own enthusiasm. 

The reap ce of Herr Joachim, combined with that of 
‘Signor Piatti, gave extraordinary interest to the eighth concert. 
Each in his department stands alone. It would be difficult to 
imagine a more admirable performance than that of Beethoven's 
Quartet in C major (Op. 59), the third of the set dedicated to 
‘Count Rasoumowski (made Prince Rasoumowski, by the Emperor 
Alexander, in 1815, at the Congress of Vienna). e charm of 
Herr Joachim’s playing does not simply lie in his splendid energy, 
unerring mechanism, and genuine (never exaggerated) expression. 
His executive skill and the grandeur of his style are rendered 
doubly attractive by the utter forgetfulness of himself in the 
composer he is oe Never was great master of an 
instrument more completely absorbed in the music before 
him. When Herr Joachim plays Beethoven, it is impossible 
to dream of anything else than Beethoven, until, the perform 
ance over, the thought obtrudes itself with what unsurpassable 


audience showing their deep appreciation of his merits. Nor is 
he less at home with enttied 

concert, by his masterly and poetical reading of the quartet in 
A minor, a work of which P omg composer speaks with peculiar 
affection in a letter to his father, dated from Paris March 31, 
1832. The presence of so true an artist as Herr Joachim is sure 
to give an impetus to the musical seasor. He will not only play 
at the ee are Coneerts, but for the Philharmonic Society, 
the Musical = London, and, indeed, wherever good music 
is to be found. more frequently he is heard the better. 


REVIEWS. 


HOOK’S LIVES OF THE ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY. 
VOLUME IV.* 


HE fourth volume of the Dean of Chichester’s Lives contains 

the history of eight c gear gp from 1333 to 1414) be- 
inning with John Stratford and ending with Thomas Arundel. 
p vege Raber, with the Primates dealt with in Dr. Hook’s third 
volume, we are at once struck with the far more prominent 
position which this new set of Archbishops take in temporal 
affairs. In the third volume, a statesman-Archbishop was rather 
the exception, while near] all our present eight held some t 
temporal office or other for a longer or shorter time. Still we 
may make a distinction between the beginning and the end of the 
period. The earlier Primates of this period, John Stratford con- 
spicuously at the head of them, belong to that class of persons 
whom we spoke of in our notice of Dr. Hook’s third volume, as 
filling.so many English sees, but the Primacy of Canterbury less 
commonly than others. They were servants of the King who 
received their ecclesiastical preferments as the reward of temporal 
services. Such were John Stratford, Simon Islip, and Simon 
Langham, all of whom held high civil office before they were Arch- 
bishops, Simon Sudbury also, Songs his highest temporal posi- 
tion was gained after he became Archbishop, had been eminent as 
lawyer and a diplomatist. Even Thomas Bradwardine, the 
saint and scholar of this set of Primates, though appointed purely 
for ecclesiastical merit and though he had held no temporal office, 
was a personal servant and favourite of the King in the office of 
chaplain and confessor. William Whittlesey alone seems to have 
been chosen, we may perhaps say on account of his insignificance, 
at a particular moment when it was convenient to have an Arch- 
bishop who was not a politician. But with William Courtenay 
we reach the beginning of another class of Primate, which alter- 
nates with the Stratford class down to the end of mediseval times. 
Both he and Thomas Arundel were men of noble birth, statesmen 
in the way that men of noble birth placed in a prominent 


* Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury. By Walter Farquhar Hook, 
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ition can hardly fail to be statesmen, but not servants of the 
Kin , Teceiving their preferments as rewards for their services. 
were i and Courtenay was ishop. 
hardly seen such a thing as a noble Archbishop, certainly none 
who been ted at all on the ground of his nobility. Nor 
do we find many men of high birth in other sees. It marks indeed 
a social change, when the sons of noblemen began to submit them- 
selves to the sort of training, legal or theological as might happen, 
which was necessary for the higher ecclesiastical preferment. ‘This 
‘was something quite different from the religious enthusiasm which, 
in all , threw men of all ranks into monasteries, from which 


the ht occasionally eme in as Bishops, perhaps in some 
distant fand, like and Hugh of Linboln, We 
may remark also, in complete contradistinction to earlier Arch- 
bishops, that only one Primate in this volume had been a monk. 
This was Simon Langham, and he had held the secular office of 
Lord High Treasurer while still Abbot of Westminster. Monks 
had been gradually going out of fashion for the office of Primate. 
From the Conquest to Stephen Langton we have seven monks to 
four seculars; in Dr. Hook’s third volume we had two friars 
to six seculars; we now have only a single monk, and only one 
more will follow. All the Archbishops in this volume are men 
respectable both in character and ability; William Whittlesey 
alone seems hardly up to the mark of his place. Thomas 
Bradwardine, who seemed by his learning and virtues to be 
intended as the Anselm or Edmund of the present series, 
was taken away almost immediately on his appointment. The 
most doubtful in a moral point of view are the two 
nobly-born Primates with which the present series closes. Neither 
of them seems to have at all despised the decencies of his 
station, and both ap to have neglected their special 
duties less than some Bishops of the official class. Neither of 
them is fairly open to the abuse which has been heaped upon 
them by partisan writers. But a certain want of steady principle 
is easily to be discerned in Courtenay. Arundel, too, took perhaps 
an undue share in a revolution which, righteous as it was in its 
object, could hardly be justified in all its details; and, though he 
was by no means savage monster which it suits theological 
partisanship to call him, he still has the unenviable distinction 
of being the first English Primate who had even an indirect share 
in sending a heretic to the flames. 

Dr. Hook’s volume opens with the archiepiscopate of John 
Stratford, the great Minister of Edward the Third. As Dr. Hook 
truly says, the domestic history of Edward’s reign has yet to he 
written. In a time of war like that, the King, his son, and his 
captains occupy all the attention of ordinary readers, and the name 
of John Stratford is probably unknown to many to whom the 
names of John Chandos, and Walter Manny are familiar. But 
Stratford was clearly a Minister who would have deserved and 
attained eminence in any age. He fell into disfavour with the 
King from no fault of his own, but simply because no financial 
skill could raise impossible sums of money. The wasteful- 
ness of Edward the Third and the influence exercised over 
him by female favourites—not only our old friend Alice in his 
dotage, but the Diana of the Political Songs when he was 
in his prime—are points which are scarcely brought out in 
the common histories, and which form a marked contrast be- 
tween the third Edward and the first. The Archbishop’s'tem- 
porary disgrace seems to have been brought about by a 
which styengtkens as we go on, whose object was to displace the 
clergy from secular office, and to confine them to their spiritual 
functions. The object was good in itself, but we may well doubt 
the motives of its promoters, and the times were certainly not ri 
for it. War and Common Law were as yet the only branches of 
public service for which ie were quali It is evident 
that the mere fact of the Papal Supremacy, grievous as it was 
to the English Church, must, through the n intercourse 
with a foreign Power, have made the higher clergy far better suited 
for the direction of foreign ape than any layman. The attempt, 
often made, was never finally successful till the great gradual revo- 
lution of the sixteenth century reversed the relative position of the 
two orders. In the particular case of Stratford, the Archbishop 
was honourably reconciled to the King, and his innocence fully 
acknowledged. The account of the whole quarrel is well given by 
Dr. Hook, mainly after Stephen Birchington. 

The next Archbishop, Thomas Bradwardine, the “ Doctor Pro- 
fundus” of medieval philosophy, and the great teacher of what we 
should now call Calvinistic theology, had hardly taken possession 
of his see when he died of the Black Death. To that fearful 
scourge Dr. Hook attributes very important ultimate results : — 


attention of students. But the readers were found only in the schools, 
universities, and monasteries. From this time, the mind was uni 


astonishing ; but ignorance does not vitiate the powers of ratiocination, if 


" 
| 
tiful sonata (No. 5, E minor), with Mr. Hallé as associate, and in | } 
one of the x re in England least familiar, quartets of 
Haydn (No. 4, Op. 64, G major)—last of the four novelties—Herr | 
Joachim was equally beyond praise, the rapturous applause of the 
To the immediate consequences of “the great mortality of 1349,” such as | 
lie upon the surface, we have alluded. By those who look below the surfzee, 
who from causes pass on to their consequences, or who trace events i 
back to their causes, this moral and physical convulsion will be regarded as 
the commencement of a new era. They will see, in the Black Death, the way 
| prepared for the present state of European society. It set men a-thinking. | 
Phat there were thoughtful men in Europe before this, is proved by the fact 
| that such books as the De Causa Dei could find readers, and obtain the | 
| awakened. Men are naturally logicians, when they permit themselves to 
think. There may be an absence of information, or information may be 
incorrect, and consequently there may be often a mistake in the major pre- 
~ | miss; but when once we agree as to our facts, the difference between the 
learned man, and the acute, though illiterate mind, is very slight. The false 
statements made, in the low press of the nineteenth century, are sometimes 
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the premisses be granted. There were from this time, reasoners among men, 
whose superstitious veneration for things established had not hitherto per- 
mitted them to exercise their minds. To meet the demand in the mental 
market, Wyclif and the Lollards soon made their appearance. The cast of 
thought was revolutionary, but it was tempered by a spirit of reverence for 
ancient superstitions, which prevented any sudden revolution or violent 
change in the external aspect of affairs. 

The Lollards and their treatment form the most important sub- 
ject of the latter part of this volume, but we have not reached 

em yet. 

Simon Islip, the successor of the “ Doctor Profundus,” comes 
out much more favourably at Dr. Hook’s hands than might be ex- 
pected from his popular reputation, which has fixed upon him a 
character for penuriousness. He seems to have been a stern 
unyielding man, not likely to become popular with any class, but 
one who did his duty manfully under all circumstances. He was a 
strict disciplinarian towards the clergy, he rebuked the King for his 
wasteful expenditure, he reconciled town and gown at Oxford, he 
founded Canterbury Hall, he probably promoted, and certainly in 
no way opposed, the great statutes of Provisors and Preemunire, 
the bulwarks of the English Church against the Pope. As the 
founder of Canterbury Hall, he is brought 
into connexion with ‘the reformer John ickliffe. Dr. Shirley 
has, however, made it clear, and Dr. Hook follows him, that the 
John Wickliffe appointed by Simon Islip and removed by Simon 

ham was another person from John Wickliffe, r of 
Balliol and Rector of Lutterworth. 

Simon Langham, as Abbot of Westminster, Bishop of Ely, 
Lord High Treasurer, and Lord High Chancellor, filled a con- 
siderable place in the eyes of his own age, but as Primate his 
career was short. After two years, Urban the Fifth made him a 
Cardinal. As the law then stood, this vacated his Archbishopric. 
He seems to have expected to be reappointed, but he was not—not 
even when, on the death of his successor, the Convent of Canter- 


bury actually re-elected him. Edward was, however, reconciled to | 
him, and allowed him, while resident at Avignon, to retain large | 
preferment in England. Simon Langham, like Simon Islip, seems | 


to have got a worse reputation than he deserves, partly as the 
subject of the famous verses— 

Letentur celi quia Simon transit ab Ely, 

Cujus in adventum flent in Kent millia centum ; 
partly as being set down as a persecutor of Wickliffe. This last 
charge, however, we have seen to be a mere mistake. Whether 


John Wickliffe of Canterbury Hall was rightly or wrongly re- | 


moved from his headship, there is no evidence of any sort of 


uarrel 
Balliol. Indeed, as Dr. Hook shows, when Langham was Chan- 
cellor and Wickliffe a royal chaplain, they must actually have 
been fellow-labourers in the national struggle inst Papal 
usurpations, Dr. Hook here stops to correct Lord Camphell’s 
account of Simon Langham, and quotes a most ludicrous 
blunder :— 

Lord Hea ming says he was ambitious, and in Lord Campbell’s eyes this is 
a grievous ; free, of course, from ambition himself, he never loses an 


opportunity of denouncing it. The following extraordinary passage, how- 
ever, may serve to show that Campbell had not examin 


Canterbury, was the famous John Wiclif, then a student at the college there 

erected by Islip, his predecessor. The ardent youth being unjustly expelled, 

and finding no redress for the wrong he suffered, turned his mind to church 

> and prepared the way for the reformation which blessed an 
r age.” 


After the Primacy of the respectable but insignificant William 


Whittlesey, the nephew of Simon Islip, we reach, in 1375, 0. 
third Simon, Simon Sudbury. It speaks for the credit of the | 
the eleventh and twelfth, | 


fourteenth century, as compared wi 
that there is no record—Dr. Hook at least quotes none, and we 
cannot profess to have specially examined the point—of oF 
being made on a name so ominous and so open toa very unp 


earlier times, but not one of our three Simons seems to have been | 


compared to Simon Magus, whether they were or were not, like 
Simon of Montfort, ever made subjects of elaborate comparison 


with Simon Peter and Simon the Maccabee. Throughout the | 
rest of the volume we are brought face to face with Wickliffe | 


and the Lollards. Simon Sudbury, as Bishop of London, was a 


fellow-ambassador with Wicklitle at the Congress of Bruges; as | 


Archbishop, he was called on by a Papal bull to suppress 
Wickliffe’s heresies; he was finally murdered by the insurgent 
mob, whose doings might be at least pardonably connected 
with the religious movement. And of that movement all the 
doctrines must have sounded strange in the ears of that age, 
and some of them would be scouted by any friend of order 
and regular government in any age. We cannot profess to 

o through the whole history, but we must recommend the 
fatter part of Dr. Hook’s Introductory Chapter to his third 
volume, the last three lives in his present volume, and the Preface 
to Dr. Shirley’s Fusciculi Zizaniorum to be studied together. The 
treatment of this whole period is one of the best parts of Dr. Hook’s 
work. Dr. Hook can throw himself into the position of any one, 
however different his opinions may be from his own, except one 
who labours in the cause of the Pope. He has a love, national 
almost more than theological, for the Church of England, and he 
fully identifies the medizval with the modern Church. Between 
Wickliffe and his enemies he holds the balance with admirable 
impartiality. Admiring Wickliffe with a strong but not idolatrous 
admiration, he calls on us to do equal justice to those who thought 


by the common legend | 


between Archbishop Langham and John Wickliffe of | 


this portion of | 
history with the slightest care :—“ Among those with whom he quarrelled at | 


jokes 
easant | 
pun. Simon was the nickname of many a Bishop and Abbot of | 


_ it their duty to oppose him. He calls on us to remember how 
, much the religious question was mixed up with the politics of the 
| time, and not to forget that Wickliffe was not only a theologian 
| but a politician also. He points out likewise the singular modera- 
tion with which Wickliffe was treated—a moderation greater than 
| theological offenders meet with even in our ownday. He reminds 
us that Archdeacon Denison and Bishop Colenso have been pro- 
_ ceeded against in our own day; and he might have added that, as 
far as ecclesiastical judgments went, they received severer sentences 
' than Wickliffe did. A severer sentence than ever Wickliffe suffered 
| Was not only passed on Mr. Heath, but was sustained by the Privy 
Council. The truth is that the popular mind confounds the pro- 
| ceedings against Wickliffe in the days of Courtenay and Sudbury, 
| with the real persecution against his followers some years later. 
_ Wickliffe was not persecuted ; the complaint both of the Pope 
_and of zealous men at home was that the Bishops neglected 
to persecute him. The worst that happened to Wickliffe was 
this. Being a non-resident rector and a non-resident prebendary, 
he was ordered to leave the University and live on his 
| If this is persecution, it is a wonderfully mild form of it. 
It is not till Wickliffe, Sudbury, and Courtenay are all dead 
_ that we come to the first burnings. For them nothing can be 
said; they had not even precedent in their favour. The few 
heretics who had hitherto appeared had suffered more or less of 
irregular persecution, but, up to this time, it was no principle of 
; English law that men should suffer death for theological error. 
| It is probable, as Dr. Hook says, that the statute for burning 
| heretics had an object as ook political as religious—that the 
' Lollards were mainly odious on account of their revolutio: 
| opinions in temporal matters. But this is no exculpation. Sir 
_ John Oldcastle probably deserved death as.a traitor; if so, it was 
| a crime as well as an error to mix up the charge of heresy with 
, that of treason. To burn traitors under the name of heretics was 
_ as bad as it was in Elizabeth to embowel Papists under the name 
of traitors. To our taste the pure theological fanaticism under 
which Cranmer and Bonner sent their victims to the stake is the 
| least odious of the three. There was at least no hypocrisy about 
it. One thing also must be remembered. We have a special horror 
of the punishment of burning. But we should not forget that the 
punishment of the heretic was hardly more painful, and was far less 
disgusting and ignominious, than the horrible mangling which 
formed the punishment of the male traitor. And we are also apt 
, to forget that burning was the punishment for other offences 
besides heresy and witchcraft. Down to 1790 it was the legal 
penalty for treason, high or petty, committed by women, and, if 
we are not greatly mistaken, penalty was actually inflicted 
after the accession of George the Third, though with the important 
abatement of personal suffering that the victim was strangled 
before burning. 

This fourth volume of Dr. Hook’s is, we think, on the whole, 
the best that he has given us. But we wish he would sometimes 
alter the style of his references to very recent events. We have 
—— a little too much about the rebuilding of Chichester spire, 
and about the spirit and munificence of divers persons in the county 
of Sussex. It is, to our mind, uncalled for to stop to sing the 
praises of Prince Albert because of a remark—a very sensible re- 
mark certainly—made by him when visiting Chichester Cathedral, 
| asubject in itself only very remotely connected with the life of any 

Archbishop of Canterbury. It is more pardonable, in recording 
| the first translation from York to Canterbury, to stop to pay a 
| passing compliment to the last prelate who has made the same 
journey. Tnese things, we think, are weaknesses, though they 
| are certainly amiable weaknesses. We have less sympathy with a 
passage in which Dr. Hook, after giving a list of the relics pre~ 
served in Westminster Abbey, adds that ‘“ this,class of valuables, 
as they were then accounted, afforded gratification to the order of 
mind which is now entertained in collecting autographs or salivated 

ost-office stamps.” We protest against putting the stamps on a 
evel with the autographs, or either on a level with the relics. We 
| can fancy Dr. Newman saying asharp thing or two over this y 
_ and we cannot forget Mr. Grote’s warning that all religions are 
apt to seem ridiculous to those who do not believe in them. 

We shall be glad to see Dr. Hook’s future yolumes, ‘The way 
in which he has treated the period of Wickliffe gives us the best 
hopes for the way in which he is likely to treat, the still more 
dificult subject which awaits him in the sixteenth century. 


LETTERS OF EUGENIE DE GUERIN.* 


ae volume of letters arranged and published by the faithful 
M. Trebutien will scarcely affect in any way the estimate 
which people have already formed of the character and place of 
Eugénie de Guérin. ‘The letters are a fainter echo of the voice of 
the journal. They bring out no unfamiliar trait, nor represent in 
any new light the characteristics which were already known to us. 
The gracefulness of style, so attractive even to those who think 
_ the admiration paid to the character of the writer excessive, is as 
| prominent in the letters as in the journal. en by a foreigner, 
| the exquisite rhythm, the delicate turns of expression, may 
| appreciated with a nicety commonly reserved for melody and 
delicacy in his own tongue. Whatever varieties of opinion there 
may be as to the homage which one or two critics have paid to 
| the memory of Eugénie de Guérin, the unrivalled purity and 


| ™ Lettres d’Eugénie de Guérin. Par G. 8. Trebutien, Conservateur- 
| adjoint de ia Bibliotheque de Caen, Paris: Didier et Civ. 1865. 
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simplicity of her nature are beyond dispute. It is this brilliant 
purity which shines through her style, and lends to her 
words a glowing and transparent warmth. In her letters, the 
charm lies not so much in their merely literary power as in 
the unrhetorical sincerity and singlemindedness of which her 
stvle is so exact an expression. Speaking of the Imitation, she 
calls it a book which man, in whatever case, would read 
with good fruit. “I would recommend it to the sick, to those 
who are happy in the world, to those who are the prey of sombre 
despair; nay, Judas, if he had read it, could not have gone and 
hanged himself.” We feel that here is no violent attempt to say 
something forcible, but a natural and vivid illustration of the 


comfort which the writer herself had found in that famous book. | 


Even people so reserved and frigid as yee are in expressing 
their most cordial friendship may read Eugénie de Guétin’s over- 


flowing protestations of affection towards her friends without — 


repugnance, or perhaps with a measure of ——— which sur- 
rises themselves. Everybody feels instinctively that neither is 
er enthusiasm atfected nor her utterance of it an empty trick of 
exaggerated language. In a letter to Mademoiselle Louise de 
Bayne, the most intimate of her friends, she says, “I seize, 
whenever I can, the delight of writing to you; mind, not when- 
ever I wish, for that would be often, every moment, always; but 
we cannot pass life in enjoyments. A thousand things claim us; 
we have not too much time for housekeeping, walks, darning, 
spinning, a little reading, prayer, and now and then writing. But 
to love you, and to tell you that I love you, I reckon among my 
z occupations.” On another occasion she exclaims to 
Mademoiselle de Bayne—“ I am never weary of thanking you for 
all the amitiés, tendresses, amabilités, raretés, nouveautés, douceurs, 
that your heart sends to me.” The English language refuses to 
qaniets an expansiveness so elaborate. But, for all that, Eugénie 
de Guérin’s effusion is so delicate, so free from tinsel, as to possess 
an irresistible attraction for the stiffest and most reticent nature. 
Her letters are admirable in style because they display the purest 
and most refined taste without the suspicion of even unconscious 
artifice. In even the best sort of correspondence, just as in books, 
one commonly discovers at bottom a deep vein of self-consciousness, 
and hence the delight with which, as has been well said, we find 
“instead of an author a human being.” Eugénie de Guérin con- 
fessed that at the bottom of every human soul there is “ un peu de 
limon,” but of few persons was this so little true as of herself. If 
in every soul there must be some sediment of what is evil and 
petty to — its clearness, at least in hers there was the smallest 
rtion pessible. 
PeWhils the letters are as graceful in style and as full of rhythm 
as the journal, they are equally marked by the same peculiarities 
of thought and feeling. Indeed, Mademoiselle de Guérin’s character 
‘was too coherent to permit any discrepancies between what she said 
to herself and Maurice, and what she said to her friends. If her 
journal reveals 2 woman to whom life was only one long weariness 
she was scarcely less frank in disclosing her burden to nearly all 
with whom she corresponded. And much as one may revere the 
tenderness and simplicity of her nature, it is impossible to conceal 
that her whole theory of life, her way of looking at all the circum- 
stances around her, was profoundly morbid and unwholesome, 
The enthusiastic critics who have made her name so familiar to us 
seem to have left this too much out of sight. In their eagerness 
to do justice to her graces—to what M. Sainte-Beuve, and, after him, 
Mr. Arnold, have called her distinction—they have forgotten her 
lack of strength and vigour, and have even represented her spirit 
of despairing resignation as something which our own times are 
much in need The resignation of Eugénie de Guérin 
was no quiet or philosophic admission that there is a great 
deal in life, that even life itself is, altogether mysterious 
and beyond all hope of our comprehending. She does recognise 
this, but it is with a temper which just misses being down- 
right rebellious because hers was one of those natures which, 
as Pascal says, judge of religion by the heart, as others 
judge it by the understanding. She does indeed escape being 
rebellious, but, after all, she scarcely adopts the neat cut-and- 
dried theory of the universe which students bring away from 
theological colleges. “If we had not the idea of Providence,” 
she says in one of her letters, “ we should be ready to say that 
the world goes all awry, but it is ourselves rather who do not see 
straight; we complain, and are full of fear, as if God was not there. 
Let us not forget that it is He and not man who leads us, for 
otherwise we might well despair and set out like Columbus in 
search of another world.” Her instinctive piety saved her from 
believing that the world does really go awry, but a passage like 
this shows that the opposite belief had presented itself very clearly 
to her as a possible alternative. Her flecting suspicion that life is 
a network of inextricable blunders combined with her firm 
persuasion that the mighty maze is “ not without a plan” to 
make her deeply and incurably morbid. In fact, the only safe- 
= for the minds who love to reflect habitually on the con- 
ions and miseries in which man is bound is Mr. Carlyle’s 
“Gospel of Labour.” Eugénie de Guérin had no adequate outlet 
in this direction. She fancied she saw that everything is 
vanity on earth, and so she made her account solely with things 
beyond the earth. It is neither untrue nor irreverent to say, 
therefore, that her life, as far as this world goes, was melancholy 
and wasted. In no sense did she get the best out of it that she 
could and ought to have got. Her life was wasted, not because 
she did no practical and lasting work, not because she did not 
found a hospital, or preach the rights of woman, or evangelize 


navvies, but because she persistently viewed the world through a 
distorted medium. 

It has been said of all mankind, Victuri semper agimus nec 
vivimus unquam. Emphatically we may say of Eugénie that 
she was ever expecting life, but never lived. She never made 
the best of her nature. ‘We are very busy with our house- 
hold affairs; with one thing and another the = is taken up, life 

s away, then wil! come heaven, I trust.” This is the general 
ara of all her letters. Life is a phase to be endured, and that 
is all. “For the time,” she writes on one occasion, “we are all 
— happy; our patient cured, friends charming, music, singing, 

aughter, an air of joy on every face; everything goes so we 
that I am in constant dread of something happening; it is 
| wrong to trust in happiness.” Her highest pleasure is ‘to con- 

sole those who weep.” In point of religious dogma, the gulf 
between Eugénie de Guérin and the Puritan is wide enough; but 
if we for a moment strip aside her tenderness, her poetic temper, 
and the rest, we find that her philosophy, though not her religion, 
is strangely identical with the spn A of Puritanism. For 
instance, she does “ not believe that we ought to think so much 
of our bodily health as to become slaves for its sake, or that we 
ought to take care of the body at the expense of the soul.” Not 
only is the body to be —- but even reading, writing—in short, 
all things in which she detects herself taking.pleasure—are prac- 
tices to be checked or discontinued. The most rigid of Puritans 
could not more resolutely set his face against secular joys than 
Eugénie de Guérin did at certain epochs, and was inclined to do 
always. The latter, it is true, never abuses the world, and, so far 
as we can remember, does not once mention that evil abode of 
fallen souls which the former so delighted to contemplate. The 
Puritan hated cakes and ale because he feared hell. Eugénie 
de Guérin had no taste for them because she had ever 
before her eyes her ‘own idea of heaven, and with this 
all other pe seemed to jar. But both of them thought this 
life a mistake, and, while one became sour and malignant, the 
other became weary and depressed. “ Winter brings me no 
pleasure,” says Mademoiselle de Guérin at seven-and-twenty, 
“except the delicious warmth of the chimney-corner, and that is a 
pleasure that belongs to the old. What a long way from the doll 
to the fireplace! And I’ve got there already ! Then will come 
spectacles, a stick, loss of teeth—sad New Year gifts! So, since 
time has ceased to bring me any pleasure, I would fain dismiss 
this New Year's Day as a tiresome visitor who returns too often. 
As you say, it is wonderful how people can feel so merry at this 
season. Let children be merry, if they will; they get sweetmeats, 
but we . . .” Here the sentence ends. The writer had gotto 
the end of her philosophy, but feared to express it in the words of 
the oldest teacher of such philosophy, the Hebrew preacher who 
said, ‘Therefore I hated life, because the work that is wrought 
under the sun is grievous to me.” And Eugénie de Guérin hated 
life. But the transcendental critics who insist on the beauty of 
her example in a Benthamite age forget that this weary kind of 
contempt for all that the world has to offer may breed two widely- 
op sets of practical consequences. A persuasion that all is 
vanity and vexation of spirit may make a person a pious and con- 
templative recluse, or it may cause him to echo the voice of the 
preacher, who “commended mirth, because a man hath no better 
thing under the sun than to eat and to drink and to be merry.” 
Tke letters of Eugénie de Guérin and the ninth chapter of 
Ecclesiastes may be taken respectively to represent the opposite 
sides of the paralysing doctrine that “at the bottom of everything 
lies emptiness and nothingness.” A theory so violently in conflict 
as this with both the dictates of a healthy nature and the 
exigencies of actual life literally draws the sap out of the character 
of anybody who sincerely holds it. Every one must see that all 
progress and improvement would be indefinitely slackened if the 
philosophy of Eugénie de Guérin were as widely and as fervent] 
admired as the transcendentalists maintain that it ought to be. 
human happiness is once fully admitted to be all moonshine and 
nonsense, why should people take any pains to promote it? It 
re f be said that one’s philosophy of life practically makes very 
little difference; but when a person is held up asa type of rare 
| virtue “ whose influence the world ends by receiving and by under- 
going its law,” it is impossible not to see that the truly vital point 
is such a person’s general theory of the ends of existence. In the 
case of Eugénie de Guérin, her theory was as morbid and as fatal 
to the largest kind of human excellence as any that ever was 
invented. After all, there is sonie truth in the verse that— 

Bonne ou mauvaise santé 
Fait notre philosophie ; 

_and in reading Eugénie de Guérin one is always inclined to repeat 
| Voltaire’s note on Pascal’s exclamation that + is but a chimera 

— Vrai discours de malade!” 

There is another side on which Eugénie de Guérin’s weakness 
| is certainly not blameable, but which at all events disentitles her 
| to be considered one of the most elevated types of modern cha- 
'racter. It would be very foolish to make it a ground of serious 

depreciation of a woman that she never. suspected that those who 
_ stray from the fold of her own religion may have a shade of right 
‘on their side. But still many women have acquired this crownin 
' virtue, and have displayed that breadth and intellectual sense 
_ justice which is the very salt of the human mind. We may 
gladly recognise the beauty and earnestness of Eugénie de Guérin’s 
faith ; but is faith the most important er valuable quality that 
| the world at present requires? Surely the questiori of the truth 
| of a belief is the most needful point to be satisfied, and, if this be 
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so, whatever influencd. the memory of Bugéaie de Guérin may 
acquire will be thus far in the aeuiee direction. 


great, but these alone would not prevent their intermixture ; it is 
discordance, or rather the antagonism, of their religious creeds 


erhaps, after all, the most instructive thing to be extracted | that makes all healthful political relations impossible. The Turk 


from these hundred and fifty letters is the picture they present of 
a thoroughly pious and devout person who yet does not think 
abuse of the world, and denunciation of its pleasures and business 
the most essential part of religion. “Ah!” she exclaims to one 
of her correspondents, “ if people only knew what religion is, they 
would neither be so afraid nor so ill of it; it is the balm of 
life, and yet 
bitterness, of harshness, of savagery ; but, believe me, nothing is so 
gentle, so pliant, so affectionate as a religious soul. I know some 

rsons of this kind who would endure anything, forgive anything, 
lon anything, who are capable of whatever is lofty and noble and 
generous—people who would be the admiration of the world, if 
the world only knew them. This I have noticed from my youngest 
days, and it is this which has filled me with love and veneration 


of course despises every infidel, and now 


munions maintains a se 


rhaps in the world they fancy that it is made up of © 


all the more 
domineer. Each of the Christian com- 
ical—which is also inci- 

ntally its political—organization, feels no nor patriotism 
save for that, and submits more rillingly Yo he mite than it 
would do to any rival sect. M. Perrot resided for three months . 
at Angora, one of the largest inland towns in Anatolia, and the 
minute account which he gives of the position and prospects of 
each of its “nations” (this is the name used in Turkey itself to 


that he cannot so easily 


_ describe these communions) may be taken as ey 


for the religion which produces such good and gentle creatures.” — 


She is as profoundly delighted as the Record would have been 
because she meets a geologist who “turns all his discoveries and 
studies to the ae of the faith, and proves that science and faith, 
geology and Genesis, * But 
and harden her, At wedding of her brother, she confesses 
that she danced, but not at all as an English dévote would have 
confessed it. “It was absolutely necessary on such an occasion,” 
as she charmingly apologizes, “and besides, I could not have 
refused without being remarked, and being left in solitary ennwi on 
my bench.” “TI had no idea what a ball was like; after all it is 
a very pleasant piece of childishness.” One cannot help feeling, 
through the letters which describe how she enjoyed Paris and 
its bustle, that the one thing wanting to all her sweetness 
and virtue was a larger sphere of practical duty, a wider outlook. 
Of course a shallower nature would have soon succumbed and 
own stolid before the narrowness of a life like that of Eugénie de 
Gucrin, She fretted at this narrowness, but it could not quench 
the overflowing tenderness and graces of her character. Still it 
prevented their perfect and healthy development. 


TRAVELS IN ASIA MINOR.* 

travels recorded in this volume have little of the interest 

of adventure or di q y any region so near Europe 

is so little known as the interior of Asia Minor; but M. Perrot 
did not travel to explore, and makes no considerable addition to 
our topographical knowledge. Neither is he a man of science in 
any other way. The ae cee geography and the natural history 
of the regions through which he passes are seldom made the sub- 
ject of remark, though when a landscape is described we get 
incidental notices of the aspect of the country which are not with- 
out interest. His journeys appear to have been undertaken chiefly 


er devotion dves not freeze © 


of the most agreeable chapters of his book. The 


the condition of things through Asia Minor generall e city 
contains, he tells us, about twenty-five thousand eleven or 
twelve thousand Catholic or United Armenians, four thousand 
Armenians of the so-called schismatic branch, three thousand 
Greeks, and a thousand Jews. In the —— provinces of Turkey, 
Bulgarians, Roumans, and a variety of Slavic races would replace 
some of those here enumerated, and the proportion of Mohammedans 
to Christians would be quite different. In Syria and the Euphrates 
valley, again, a third set of races and communions would appear. 
But the phenomenon of a population composed of many elements 
mixed, but unable to combine, is common to the whole Empire, 
and is indeed that fundamental weakness of its condition which 
seems to mock at every scheme of reform. Each of the Christian 
sects has its separate civil administration, and a character and 
manners of its own, described and contrasted by our — in one 
enians he 


repre- 
sents as a simple and amiable people, traders, but inferior 
e 


in enterprise and intelligence to t , who have now managed 
to engross most of the foreign commerce of the province, and are 
rising every day in power and wealth. It is the Turks, however, 
forming the majority of the population in Anatolia, whom M. 
Perrot has observed most carefully, and on whose character he 
comments most fully. He remarks of them what others have 


' remarked of modern Spain, that virtue and morality steadily de- 


_ cline as one proceeds 
_ scale. The artisans of the towns and the agricultural class in the 


m the bottom to the top of the social 


central parts of Asia Minor (who are in the main pure Turks) are 
a brave, simple, charitable people, cherishing a sentiment of 
feudal loyalty towards their chiefs, and retaining many of the 
robust virtues of their forefathers. The rural aristocracy are 
still, as a rule, upright and liberal; but intemperance and other 
still more pernicious vices have begun to enervate thems they are 


' no longer accustomed to the exercise of arms or the chase; they 


for the eee of examining and making drawings of the antiqui- 


ties in ti 
account given, nor is anything said of their history and probable 
origin—a disappointing salen although no doubt these facts are 
meant to appear elsewhere. We do not remark the absence of all 
this by way of blaming M. Perrot, for his book is not primarily a 
narrative of travels, nor a description of scenery and manners, but 
a contribution to the literature of the great “Eastern question.” 
The Eastern question! One pauses in a sort of horror at a word 
associated with so much that is mournful, and dismal, and tedious, 
and useless; with the Crimean war and the Syrian massacres ; 
with so many baffled h and so much unrequited kindness; 
with constant intrigues abroad and pn debates at home ; 
with endless books and pamphlets which we have read or ought 
to have read ; with the knowledge that Western statesmen are, and 
have been, in the dark as to the true bearings of the matter; above 
all, with the terrible consciousness that, push it aside and strive to 
forget it as we will, the problem is there waiting to be solved, and 
threatening, at some time or other, to drag us afresh into the vortex 
of intervention and war. Meantime, there is some small consolation 
to be drawn from the fact that we have at last begun to admit the 
difficulties of the subject, and are willing to learn something of 
the real position and feelings of the various races in the East before 
again venturing to prescribe our own remedy for their evils. It is 


northern provinces; but of none of these is any detailed | 


to give such a picture of the condition of things in Asiatic Turkey © 
addressed 


that M. Perrot has 
clearness, and judgment. 

The two eapital evils under which the Turkish Empire labours 
are, according to him, the want of homogeneity in the population, 
and the want of strength in the central government. We all 
know that the first of these exists, but without fully peokising 
what it means Py it involves. There is omy whic 
‘we are not ourselves a homogeneous people, with five languages 
spoken in the narrow compass these islands, and an 
infinite variety of religious creeds dividing the inhabitants. 
But the diversity of races and creeds in the East is something 
quite unlike anything which civilized Europe has seen 
since the tenth century. The inhabitants of the Ottoman 
Empire are not a nation, but a ies of nations, 
dwelling on the same soi ha. tame 
yet bitterly hating and fearing one another, and having no bond of 
union save that all pay their taxes into the treasury of the 
Porte. The original di of race between them are no doubt 


* Souvenirs dun Ve 


Michel Lévy, Freres. 1 


himself, and he does it with force, | 


have not the energy to exert themselves for the benefit of the 
country, or to maintain their position against the ing influence 
of the Christians. By far the most corrupt class of all is that of 
the higher officials, civil and military, men thoroughly depraved in 
tastes and manners, without honour, without truth, without 
cour There is, it seems, scarcely a pasha who does not rob 
his subjects and his sovereign at once ; eee Ot pe who does 
not justice; scarcely an official of any 0 does not 
abandon himself to the most odious vices. M. Perrot 

highly of the valour and devotion of the Turkish private soldier, 
bet hes enough tiie Here is 
an illustrative story :— 

Chez nous, le général sent qu’il se doit plus au pays que le simple soldat, 
et qu’il est tenu, pour donner l’exemple, de paraitre, encore plus qu’un 
officier inférieur, mépriser le danger et la mort. Ici c’est tout le contraire. 
Un officier polonais au service de la Porte, qui lui a conféré le titre de 
ene de division, nous raconte & ce sujet une curieuse anecdote. Sur le 

anube, il avait distingué en plusieurs rencon pour sa brillante valeur, 
un capitaine que nous nommerons, si vous voulez, Moustafa. II le fit 
avancer rapidement, et au bout d’un an, Moustafa-Aga, devenu Moustafa- 
Bey, était colonel. En Crimée, dans je ne sais quel eombat, Moustafa, a la 
tete, ou plutét & la queue du régiment qu’il commandait, se conduisit 
comme un lache. Son protecteur le fit venir pour lui exprimer sa surprise et 
son chagrin. “Que voulez-vous, mon général?” lui répondit naivement 
Moustafa. “Par votre protection je suis, & mon grand étonnement, devenu 
colonel, et, si Dieu me préte vie, j’ai toute chance de devenir pacha ; irai-je 
maintenant me faire casser les os comme un pauvre diable?” A Giurgewo, 
il y avait, me dit encore le méme age, deux régiments. Au moment 
du combat, tous les officiers supérieurs avaient disparu ; il ne se trouva plus, 
pour mener les soldats au feu, qu’un simple capitaine. 


In Turks of every class of society, however different in other 
respects, one phenomenon is constantly observable—an incurious 
apathy which seems to forbid all hope of real There is, 


"among the common people, no desire to better their condition ; 


en Asie Mineure. Par Georges Perrot. Paris: | Tesist, are full of impotent rage 


there is even a stolid indifference to physical evils from which they 
might easily escape. The Government functionaries have many 
of them seen the world, and are more than suffici active and 
acute in the pursuit of gain, but they do not assimilate 
European ideas; their intelligence remains of a narrow and limited 
kind; they have no invention, and little perseverayce, and seem 
incapable of conceiving or carrying out any large measures of 
ublic good. Sensible of this seeing the 
hristians wax richer and — the of to-day are 
ype by a profound melanc oly, and themselves predict 
e speedy fall of their dominion. The who are 
seldom devout Islamites, and who stand in well-grounded awe of 
the embassies at Constantinople, find it more profitable to treat 
the Christians well, and often condescend to flatter a rich Greek 
‘or Armenian. But the fanatical populace, who have everything 
| to lose by the change which they see, yet are too sluggish to 
at the loss of their supremacy, 


_ and can searcely be prevented from falling on the Christians in 


es 
~ 
j 
| 
| 
< 
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arms. When the news of the Syrian massacres in 1861 reached 
Angers, the lower orders of Mussulmans were fiercely excited, and 
M. Perrot declares that, but for the opportune arrival of French 
troops at Beyrout, blood would have flowed in many cities of Asia 
Minor. The Christians, on the other hand, though still outwardly 
submissive, are aware of the change that is passing, and eagerly 
await the future. They are, however, in no condition to improve 
their opportunities, having neither plans nor leaders, separated by 
the jealousies of their rival communions, united only by a common 
hatred to their Mohammedan masters. Although milder laws 
and the watchfulness of Euro Governments have put an end 
to the reckless oppression of former times, there is still enough to 
—a- discontent among the Christians. For example, the 
Turkish courts never admit the testimony of a Rayah against 
that of a Moslem, so that, in order to convict a true believer of a 
crime, or even to recover a debt from him, two witnesses of his 
own faith must be brought against him. It is needless to say 
that a Christian plaintiff is often unable to find these. Out of the 
many cases of injustice so arising which M. Perrot adduces, we 
quote one: — 

A Amassia, il y a trois ans environ, un Arménien emprunta de l’argent & 
un Ture, & un imam, et lui donna en garantie des bijoux dont la valeur 
était bien supérieure & celle de la somme prétée. Quelques mois apres, le 
débiteur rapporte l’argent et redemande les bijoux. Le Ture fait semblant 
de chercher dans la caisse ov il les avait serrés, et’ manifeste le plus grand 

ull ne sait ce que son evenus ies bijoux et ne es 
pn Ce n’éeait pas le de celui-ci, qui perdait cette 
combinaison ; il traduisit devant les medjilis le Ture, qui se contenta 
de faire cette déclaration :—* J’avais enfermé les bijoux dans une caisse 
solide et dont la clef ne me quittait pas; s’ils ont disparu, il faut que 
les djins soient venus et les aient emportés; je n’y puis rien.” Le cadi 
et le tribunal accepttrent ce moyen de défense, et déclartrent & l’Arménien 

"il efit & se cette n’était pas le fait du dépo- 

La d’Amassia était alors gouvernée par Kiamil-Pacha, que 
beaucoup d’Européens ont connu a Jérusalem; c’est un esprit éclairé ; 
le premier il avait ouvert aux voyageurs européens les portes de la fameuse 
mosquée d’Omar, jusque-la obstinément fermées & tout infidéle. M. K ’ 
qui me racontait cette histoire, causant avec le pacha le lendemain de cette 
belle sentence, lui disait en riant: “Excellence, comment recevriez-vous 
votre caissier, sil venait demain vous dire que les djins ont emporté l’argent 
de la caisse du gouvernement ? ” 6 oe haussa les épaules et répondit : 
“ Que voulez-vous que j’y fasse ?” ny pouvait pas, en effet, grande 

A condition of things such as that just described, a condition 
whose instability every one feels, necessarily involves the weakness 
of the central government. The old system of the Turkish Empire 
—a race of warriors ruling over helpless subjects to whom all 
political rights were denied — had arisen naturally from 
the circumstances of the Ottoman conquest, and answered its 

while it lasted. When its decay became manifest, when 
the rulers had sunk into effeminacy, and the subjects had found 
powerful protectors in the great Christian States, Sultan Mahmoud, 
and other so-called reformers since his time, hastily engrafted on 
the rotten trunk a bastard centralization m after that 
which they saw in the other kingdoms of . If there had 
been any real vitality or statesmanlike foresight in the central 
authority, or if the officials who were to work the system had 
been honest and energetic, this ——_ might have prospered ; 
as d that as ot heal- 
i e evil. Fifty years ago, the decadence of the ire had 
permitted a number of local d ies to grow up, Setuaiie, 
though never officially, independent of the indolent Sultans. 
Their chiefs were generally men of more than average vigour and 
judgment, and were forced by the necessities of their position 
to maintain order, to foster trade, and to conciliate all classes 
of subjects. Pe now, with the 
i exception o isappeared, the provinces are 
oficiales 


Constantinople— men who have 
uently risen by bribery, who have no local tie to attach 
them to the district they rule, and no object but to grow 
tich at its expense before they are displaced. Even supposing 
these viceroys anxious to secure the peace of the country, the 
force placed at their disposal does not enable them to do so, and 
the laws which they have to administer are far too lenient for a 
half-civilized people. These are the words of a high Turkish 
official at Angora 4 propos of brigandage :— 
Si le gouvernement le voulait bien, nous dit-il, le brigan 
tét détruit. Il faudrait que les paysans fussent autorisés & courir sus aux 
brigands et a les t comme des loups, que les zaptiés ne leur fissent 
point de quartier, enfin que les voyageurs fussent bien avertis qu’en résistant 
on les attaque ils ne risquent pas d’étre inquiétés ’autorité. Il 
udrait enfin qu’on pendit haut et court tous les malfaiteurs qu’on pren- 
drait. Qu’arrive-t-il = contraire pm apg ? Nos lois semblent toutes 
faites pour protéger les mauvais sujets; leur apparente douceur n’est 
qu’une faiblesse. Celui qui est ore si, = se défendant, il 
compagnons “ Ktes-vous bien sir, dira-t-on, que uvre 
homme en voulfit & votre vie? Vous vous étes trop haté.” On conclura en 
vous condamnant & quelque grosse amende. Si le meurtrier est un raia, et 
méme un Ture, l’affaire peut encore mal tourner. Je connais un Ture de 
Castambol qui a tué un de ces voleurs au moment od il emmenait son 
esclave ; les parents du mort ont été se plaindre & Constantinople, et mainte- 
nant celui qui n’a pas voulu se laisser dépouillir est en prison, et il lui en 
cofitera cher sortir. Une sentence de mort n’est plus 


dage serait bien- 


This absurd leniency seems to be the result of European influ- 


ence, dangerous even when, as here, it means well; how much 
more so when, in the person of the European adventurers who 


swarm throughout Turkey, it abuses superior intelli for 
selfish ! In the Hast, as everywhere else, the races of 
civilized play the same unhappy part in destroying and 


corrupting the inferior races whom they encounter. It is not only 
that estpease abroad abandon themselves to vices which 
would be ashamed of at home; it is rather that, in the intellec 
and social atmosphere which we force upon these peoples, their 
simple primitive morality withers up and di without 
being replaced by any other. The lesson of civilization which 
they learn first, and learn most easily, is that of its vices; its 
counterbalancing virtues they do not see and could not acquire :— 


Fait-il désirable de convertir les mahométans au christianisme, et y efit- 
il quelque chance d’y réussir, l"exemple que leur donnent les chrétiens avec 
ew ils se trouvent d’ordinaire en contact ne contribuerait guére & les 
ici question de raias, 


entrainer vers ce changement. 
rieurs en droiture et en 


Il n’est 


reprocher & la société turque comme une de ses plus tristes plaies. Les 
représentants des différentes nations chrétiennes se détestent mutuellement, 
et, pour satisfaire leur jalousie, trempent dans toute sorte d’intrigues, et 
rpétuent, en la soudoyant, cette corruption des fonctionnaires qu’ils 
Plament avec une si vertueuse indignation. Les ambassades ne sortent 
guére d’ailleurs d’un faubourg de la capitale, et n’ont des rélations qu’avec 
une société officielle fort restreinte. Ce qui s’étend plus loin, ce qui exerce 
une action plus cest exemple de ces Européens de toute 
provenance qui, mesure que les communications deviennent plus 
iles, accourent en Turquie pour y faire leur fortune. A _ part 
quelques honorables exceptions, tous n’ont qu’un souci, qu’une pensée : 
gagner de Yargent n’importe comment, n’importe & quel prix. Des 
evoirs qui leur seraient imposés, comme avant-garde de I’Occi- 
dent, en face d’un peuple moins avancé, il n’en ont cure; l'idée méme du 
devoir leur est étrangére. Aucun scrupule moral ne les géne. Ces vices que 
l’on jette sans cesse & la face de la Turquie, ils en font leurs complices, ils s’en 
servent pour pousser plus avant et plus vite leur fortune, et ils augmentent 
ainsi cette ry ape dont ils font de si noires peintures. L’Europe ne se 
montre pas & I’Asie par ses beaux cétés. Ceux qu'elle envoie la-bas, & part 
une bien faible minorité, ne peuvent inspirer aux Tures qu’appréhension et 
répugnance. “Ces gens-la,” se disent les Turcs, “ne sont pas meilleurs que 
nous; mais ils sont plus actifs et plus habiles. Nous les valons bien, mais 
ils ont plus de pouvoir que nous. Ce sont des étres puissants et reux ; 
faisons tout ce qui sera en nous pour leur fermer la porte de notre 
pays, les empécher de prendre pied & notre sol, et les tenir a dis- 
tance.” Ce n’est pas trop mal raisonner, et je com ce sentiment. 
Nous aimons beaucoup & parler des bienfaits de la civilisation que l'Europe 
répand sur le reste du monde par le commerce, par les traités, les armes. 
Quand nous entreprenons des guerres comme celle de la Chine, nous pro- 
clamons bien haut,comme pour nous mettre la conscience & l'aise, que c’est 
au nom de progrés que nous nous battons, et que nos coups de canon pro- 
fitent & ceux méme qui recoivent nos boulets. Je crains qu’en tout ceeci 
nous ne fassions illusion & nous-mémes, et que nous ne décorions d'un 
prétexte honnéte nos intéréts et nos convoitises. . . .. . C'est que, 
depuis le moment oi a commencé la décadence du principe religieux, notre 
civilisation ne se manifeste au-dehors que sous une forme dangereuse et 
fatale ; c’est un élan de convoitise sans frein, une activité déréglée, qre ne 
contient point l’idée du devoir, le sentiment de la solidarité humaine. Armés 
d@’immenses ressources matérielles, les s’abattent sur le 
monde comme sur une proie ; 14 ot un peuple les géne, ils ont bient6t fait 
place nette, et vidé la maison avant de s'installer. Ainsi dépourvue de ce 
qui la rendrait vraiment salutaire et féconde pour tous ceux que toucherait 
son souffle, notre civilisation, dans son mouvement extérieur de diffusion 
et de conquéte, a, de plus en plus, quelque chose de cruel, d’implacable, 
de corrosif. C’est comme un flot de vitriol. Elle brie, elle détruit tout ce 
welle trouve sur son chemin. J'ai grande peur d’un sort pareil pour les 
Tares comme pour les autres Orientaux, si nous devenons trop maitres d’eux, 
re des mauvais exemples, et & hater 
prt faisant violence pour l’amener & 


si nous continuons & les corrom 
la isation de leur 
ressembler & la nétre. 
Admiring the Turks highly in many respects, M. Perrot thinks 
they cannot long hold thee ground against the superior energy of 
the Christian races, and he anticipates their gradual withdrawal or 
ejection from one district after another of their Empire, each of such 
istricts erecting itself into an independent Christian State. Into 
these speculations we cannot here follow him, nor can we quote, 
as we should | have done, his interesting remarks upon the 
condition of the reek Kingdom, and the attempts of Athenian 
rofessors to classicize its language. The eye moral of his 
k, as it is enforced in the preface, is much the same as that of 
Lord Strangford’s brilliant essay in the Eastern Shores of the 
Adriatic—the need of a more accurate knowledge of the East, of - 
more thoroughly-educated consuls and other agents there, and of a 
more just appreciation, by statesmen and writers at home, of the 
real difficulties of the problem they have to deal with. To such 
an appreciation we know no book more likely to contribute than 


M. Perrot’s thoughtful and impartial work, and as such we com- 
mend it to the attention of English readers. 


THE PERSECUTION OF THE KNIGHTS TEMPLARS.* 
a book on an historical subject which does not vouchsafe 
us a single reference. When Sir Francis Palgrave ind in 
such a practice, we just endure it because it is Sir i 
Palgrave, but even then we do not endure without much grumbling, 


* The Persecution of the Knights Templars. Anthony Uneal Haye. 
Edinburgh: T. G. 1865. 


| bonté aux vrais Turcs, & ceux que l'on trouve encore, quand on sait 
ou les prendre, dans la campagne et parmi la petite bourgeoisie 
des villes: les vices des chrétiens d’Orient ne s’expliquent que trop 
facilement par leur long esclavage, et ces pauvres gens sont encore 
plus & plaindre qu’é blamer. C'est des Evuropéens mémes que 
nous voulons parler, Laissons cependant de cét¢é les ambassades. Ce n’est 
pas que le spectacle qu’elles offrent soit en général bien édifiant ; leurs 
membres pratiquent souvent, sous les yeux mémes des Tures, cette polygamie 
wils ne manquent jamais, dans leur conversation et leurs dépéches, de 
| 
} 
als Tendue pour erime de brigandage. Fut-elle rendue, il faudrait qu elle 
fat on laisser la justice suivre 
son cours. ve emin, assassins, en sont quittes 
.  @tre condamnés aux travaux forcés ; ils se sauvent au bout de quelques ad 
ou sont graciés au bout de quelques années, et de toute manitre yetournent : inenhaheamnedenaeananenne ——— 
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Mr. Haye, ety a yo author, has no such claim to 
indulgence. he means ‘om to deserve the attention of 
scholars, he must give up such slovenly habits. A list of author- 
ities referred to, a jumble of modern writers and contemporary 
documents, is no substitute at all. And it is singular that we 
cannot find in Mr. Haye’s list the best modern account of the 
events of which he writes that is to be found in the English tongue. 
Neither in the list, nor in any partof Mr. Haye’s book, do we find an 

mention of the narrative of the destruction of the Templars whic 

is contained in the fifth volume of Latin Christianity. Yet the 
narrative is almost as minute as Mr. Haye’s own; it abounds in 
references; and no part of Dean Milman’s work brings out more 
forcibly that union of research and sound judgment which every- 
where distinguishes him. Mr. Haye does not write particularly 
badly as things go, but his monograph certainly reads but poorly 
after those splendid chapters, He ao not tell his story amiss, 
but he tells it as a mere advocate, without any approach to 
the judicial character sustained by the Dean. It follows, then, 
that Dr. Milman’s absolution of the Templars from all the grosser 
charges brought against them is worth a great deal more than Mr. 
Haye’s. Mr. Haye seems to have really studied his subject, and 
we should say that he has some good stuff in him. It is greatly to 
his credit that his book shows very little trace of the silly jargon 
of the day; better training may very likely make him a useful 
labourer in the historic vineyard ; but better training he evidently 
wants, and it is unlucky for him that, in his present attempt, he 
should have run his head against so terrible a competitor. Mean- 
while we will give him a hint or two on small matters. A “ Wald- 
gravine” (if such a title exists, as most likely it rae must 
certainly be a woman ; Hugo the Savage (p. 116) could only have 
been a “ Waldgrave.” The “Chapel of All-Saints, Berkynge- 
cherche,” must be the well-known London church of All ows, 
Barking. We can just bear up when, in p. 4, Henry the Fourth 
is called “Emperor of Germany,” but it is beyond human 
endurance when, three pages after, King Albert is promoted or 
degraded into “Emperor of Austria.” We cannot quite make 
out the seal of Clement the Fifth, with the inscription ‘“ Clementus 
P.P. V.”; and we have one question to ask which may possibly 
betray our own ignorance. hat is the place, somewhere in 
France, which Mr. Haye speaks of by the name of “Trois 
Evéches” ? We know “les Trois Evéchés” very well, but the 

do not seem to apply to the matter in hand. On the other hand, 
we are thankful to Mr. Haye for a vigorous denunciation of the 
historical errors into which so many people have been led by the 
medisval romances of Sir Walter This, in a Scotsman 

who dates from Edinburgh, and dedicates his book to the Lord 
Provost of that city, is doubly creditable. 

And now as to the Templars themselves and the charges 
brought against them, in making a few remarks on which we may 
be forgiven if we keep Dean Milman before our thoughts more 
constantly than Mr. Haye. Almost all recent historians agree in 
taking the more favourable view of the Order—in holding that, 
though many of its members may have been guilty of human 
vices, yet the Order, as an Order, was not committed to the official 
practice of diabolical crimes. Dean Milman goes through the 
whole evidence and the whole probabilities of the case with 


admirable power. Dean Hook comes incidentally across the ques- | 


tion in the Lives of the Archbishops, and takes the same view. Mr. 
Stubbs, in his Preface to Richard the First, does not reach the 
time of the condemnation of the Templars, but he bears full wit- 


ness to their paramount merits in earlier times as the true defenders | 


of Palestine. The tendencies which led many writers of a past 
time to take the unfavourable view have away. Too many 


of the sovereigns of Europe had a hand in the matter for people | 


to speak quite freely about it till pretty nearly our own times. 
At the head of those sovereigns stood a Pope and a King 
of France, who, if the Templars were innocent, were them- 
selves among the most guilty of mankind. Till quite recent 
times it would have been held as unbecoming for a devout 
Catholic thus to condemn Clement the Fifth, or for a loyal 
Frenchman thus to condemn Philip the Fair. Modern feeling 
against the Templars has commonly taken another form—that, 
namely, represented by Von Hammer, with whom Dr. Milman 
so vigorously grapples and against whom Mr. Haye casts his 
stone also. This we may call the mystical view of the case, 
that which mingles up the Templars with all sorts of obscure 
Oriental beliefs and practices, and identifies them with all sorts of 
real or imaginary secret societies before and after their time. 
Notions about Gnostic mysteries and profound speculations about 
’ Baphomet fall in with a certain vein of thought which exists in 
all ages, and which is specially in vogue just now. But, as Dean 
Milman, and Mr. Haye too, in his measure, have shown, this whele 
theory rests on no historical groundwork whatever. The —_ fact 
is that an Order, envied on account of its wealth, perhaps un- 


— on account of its pride, was destroyed by a wicked King | 
an 


a wicked Pope, on charges incredible in themselves and sup- 
ported by no evidence to which any fair court of justice 
would listen. The suppression of the Order, as a corporation, 
may have been an act of quite justifiable policy. As long as the 
defence of the Holy Land was held to be the great business of 
Christendom, the Templars, the bulwarks of Palestine, were 
nece in the general economy of Europe, and the endowments 
which the held in various countries were funds dgvoted to a 
cause which was held to be the common cause of 


through different countries, holding large estates, exempt from 


countries. | 
But, when Palestine was lost, a body of military monks, scattered — 


ordi contributions, ecclesiastical and civil, hoarding up large 
sums of coined money, and not serving Church or State 1 in any 
tangible way, would naturally become objects of suspicion to any 
government. They had not even, when the defence of Palestine 
was hopeless, retired, like their brethren of the Hospital, to 
continue their warfare with the Infidel in other quarters. The 
Templars, as an Order, were no longer wanted, and their mere 
legal suppression in any country would have been in no way 
n to blame. But it was quite another thing to destro 

the Order by the vilest and falsest of accusations, a 
to send aged warriors of the Cross to the stake on 
evidence which any just judge would turn from with contempt. 
The charges of monstrous irreligion and monstrous debauchery 
brought against the Order rested only on confessions extorted 
by torture and recanted when torture was over, or on 
hearsay evidence which any magistrate would at once cast aside. 
And the charges are incredible in themselves. Let us look at the 
probabilities of the case. The Templars were a body of men 
exposed to special temptations. They were monks, with the usual 
religious vows, chastity among them, binding their souls; at the 
same time = were soldiers waging a constant warfare for life 
and death with the enemies of their religion. They were as 
much monks as any learned Benedictine or wool-rearing Cistercian ; 
but they were monks, not shut up in a monastery, but. fighting in 
a hot climate, among a licentious people, slaying, storming, plun- 
dering, like other warriors. That some, that many, perhaps that 
most, of the members fell away from their original righteousness— 
that many of them were infected with human frailties and human 
vices, that pride, cruelty, and licentiousness were common 
among them—all this is no more than one would e 

It is possible, in such an age and country, that individual 
members may even have become infected with the fouler vices of 
the East. But that the Order, as an Order, fell away into 
idolatrous and detestable practices, is utterly incredible. It is 
especially contrary to human nature that the ceremonies of initia- 
tion should have been accompanied, or immediately followed, by 
blasphemous or disgusting rites. It was the interest of the Order 
to make a fair show among men, and at least not to disgust right- 
minded novices immediately on their admission. These monstrous 
charges rest on absolutely no evidence. Confessions extorted by 
torture, and utterly contradictory, are good for nothing. The 
evidence which was at all worth having proved nothing but petty 
breaches of canonical order. If any men died true martyrs, 
martyrs to truth, martyrs who might have saved their lives by a 
lie, James Du Molay and ‘his fellows are fully entitled to that 
glorious name. 

But how came these charges, so strange and absurd—charges 
of worshipping heads, worshipping cats, practising monstrous 
vices, going through disgusting ceremonies, doing everything 
in short that would seem most repugnant to the character 
either of a monk or of a soldier—to be brought forward 
without being scouted in a moment? One might answer that 
delusions, like the Hermes-breaking at Athens or the Popish 
Plot in England, do ever and anon take on of men’s 
minds, and are often utterly unaccountable, But there seems 
to have been no such delusion in this case. Public feeling was 
nowhere strong against the Templars; they were too rich and 
proud to be popular, but the memory of their great exploits was 
recent, and they seem to have been 
whole thing was got up by the Pope and the King of France, and 
in those days a Pope and a King-of France together could do a 
great deal. The particular charges are the sort of charges which 
seem to be kept ready in all ages to discredit an unpopular order 
or sect, or one which those in power wish to r unpopular. 
They remind one of the charges brought by the heathens against the 
Jews and primitive Christians, and of some of the tales of witch - 
craft and necromancy in later times. One of the oddest things is 

the way in which, ‘in all these cases, heretical opinions and 
' monstrous vices are coupled together, as if one implied the other. 
This will be found to run, in the strangest way, through the whole 
popular belief and nomenclature of the middle ages. 

e then fully accept the innocence of the Templars, as an Order, 
of all those charges on pretence of which the Order was dissolved. 
But Mr. Haye is rather too vehement a partisan. That the 
Templars shared the vices of other men we are quite ready to 
believe, but that they had completely cast off Christianity and 
human nature we do not believe. That a King, a Pope, and an 
Archbishop of Sens were leagued ther in a vile conspiracy 
to shed innocent blood is a portent in itself, but it is the less 
monstrous portent of the two. 


| THE SALMON.* 
VERY one who is interested in salmon—and who is not ?— 
should read this capital book. In rather less than 250 pages 
of clear type and very lively writing, Mr. Russel has given us more 
information about the natural history of the salmon, the antiquities 
of salmon-literature, the causes of the late decrease in the breed, the 
legislative remedies adopted and their merits, with suggestions fur 
future ——— on the subject, than can be found anywhere else. 
| The book is also ray og from the empirical theories, 
' fabulous facts, and (as Mr. Russel too truly calls it) nonsense which 
unhappily have formed, till very lately, the staple of the Blue- 


| ® The ‘Salmon. By Alexander Russel. Edinburgh: Edmonston & 
Douglas. 
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books on the subject. He is, moreover, a person entirely qualified — 


in every respect for the work he has undertaken. He is a veteran 
writer, the Editor of the Scotsman; a veteran angler; and is 
believed to have had a leading share, in company with the Duke of 
Roxburghe and the present Lord Advocate, in the recent amend- 
ment of the Scottish fishery laws. Perhaps he is, here and there, 
a little intolerant of any opinion other than his own. We almost 
fancy it was never yet his fortune to meet with a question 
like that supposed by Bishop Butler, about which there were 
twenty reasons on the one side and nineteen on the other. 
He is a good hater, too. Dr. Johnson once said a 
thing about a stick and a string, with a fish at one end anda 
fool at the other. Accordingly, Mr. Russel detests him; he was 
“blind and obese,” “deliberately preferred muddling himself 
over night at the Mitre” to getting up and going a-fishing 
in the morni A young lady has, some time or other, whispered 
her innocent belief that fishing is rather cruel, and he has (too 
evidently) replied by a blunt question whether she pretended to 
be ignorant of the history of the leg of lamb off which she had 
just dined. He has had an encounter with a cle an or two on 
the subject, and gruffly quotes Macaulay’s sneer that the Puritans 
objected to bear-baiting more because of the pleasure it gave the 
spectators than of the pain it gave the bear. A Mr. Mackenzie, 
backed by the Tweed Commissioners of 1863, has maintained the 
heresy that grilse are a different species of fish, not adolescent 
salmon; Mr. Russel chaffs and roasts him mercilessly for a dozen 


Even the venerable Lords of Session are not safe; they | 


gave judgment, on some memorable occasion or other, in favour 
of some heresy of equal gravity, and Mr. Russel is deter- 
mined that it shall be long before they hear the last of it. On 
the other hand, he has almost a weakness for poachers; a man 
who betrays a fondness for his favourites, in however questionable 
a shape, must have some good in him. There are a few little 
arities in the way of provincialisms, and here and there a 
graver breach of the “ humanities,” such as dogma (plural) and 
more Scottice, which it would have been better to have avoided ; 
but it is almost ungracious to notice trifles of this kind in a book 
of such entire geniality, abounding in dry quaint humour of a 
rare sort, and so thoroughly trustworthy as an authority. 
One would have thought that by this time it would have been 


to devote a chapter to the natural history of the | 


unn 

salmon. But in reality almost every stage in the poor creature’s 
existence has been sturdily disputed. Whether become 
smolts; whether smolts are the beginnings of grilse; whether 


grilse are adolescent salmon or something entirely different; | 


when the young fish go down from the spawning- to the 
sea, whether at the end of their first year of existence or of 


their second; when they come up again, whether at the end | 


of an absence of a couple of months or of more than a year; 
whether they invariably re-ascend their native river—these and a 
number of other questions are, some of them, definitively settled 
for the first time by Mr. Russel, while some are still undeter- 
mined. His conclusions are all that we have room for. They are 
these. The ovaare deposited about November; and the young fish 
issue, as parrs, from the end of March up to the end of May. When 
hatched they remain in their river until the April or May of the 
— Paes and about half of them until the corresponding 
mon 


they re-ascend as grilse, weighing about as man unds. Grilse 

ness in the use of “first,” “‘second,” and “their” year—which 
leaves us occasionally in doubt what year of the thing’s existence 
Mr. Russel really means, and which makes us wish that, in a se- 
cond edition, he would be good enough to draw out chronologically 
the biograph 


his argument is'always clear, his inductions are , and candid 


consideration is given to er contradictory phenomena. Will | 
or us a question on which his too | 


he also be good enough to settle 
impartial orthography leaves us in doubt — whether the plurals of 
and parr are grilses and parrs, or the same as their singulars ? 

On the causes of the decay of the breed of salmon so much has 
been said of late that we need add little. Mr. Russel — 
several— the increase of land-drainage ; obstructions and pollu- 
tions arising from the growth of population and manufactures along 
the banks of rivers; poaching, and the killing of foul fish out of 
season (to which he assigns less importance than most persons 
do); the undue contraction of the close season, sometimes in 


uence of individual encroachments, sometimes (as in Home 


Drummond’s Act of 1828) in consequence of an injudicious Act of 
Parliament ; but, far more than all the rest put together, the use of 
fixed nets. Of a net of any sort he has the most entire abhorrence. 
The angler may, he considers, be pretty safely allowed to fish all 
the ew round, if the law would only let him, the fact being that 
the fish won't bite when they are unfit for food ; but nets have no 
discrimination—clean and unclean, big and little, are all alike to 
them. Worst of all-are nets at the mouths of rivers, and (in 
uence of the almost recent discovery that salmon are not 
provided by nature with a pair of —e and therefore do not 
make straight for the mouth of their eed or Ta , but hug the 
shore in long lines for miles before they reach it) along the coasts. 
We quite believe all that Mr. Russel says of the hip which 
nets inflict upon the Ye ged proprietors, and the injury they do, not 
, but by frightening them off shore within 

reach of their natural enemies in deeper water. Unfortunately, in 


Scotland, where all fisheries belonged originally to the Crown, 


ir second year. They then descend as smolts, weigh- | 
ing perhaps six ounces. After rather more than a year’s absence | 


ith the exception of a little hazi- | 


y of a'salmon hatched, suppose, on April 1, 1865— - 


grants have been made at various times for centuries past; 
and though doubtless all the varieties of stake-nets, 

nets, stell-nets, &c. &c., were undreamed of at the time, it 

will be difficult to get rid of interests which have 1 

since been recognised as pro - The Lord Advocate fo 

| it necessary to content him with ing all inventions 

for the destruction of fish which might not happen to be a at 
the passing of the Act; and an investigation of the 345 titles to 

_ the right of shore-fishing, commenced by the Commissioners of 

| Woods and Forests in 1859, has only succeeded at present in 


pert , suading 29 persons to confess want of title, and even in these 


_ cases it was found advisable to smooth matters with the help of 
short leases. To a person so intolerant of prescription in an 
form as the Editor of the Scotsman may be presumed to be, 
these rights are mere robberies; and, for once, his abhorrence 
rises beyond the serio-comic. If we doubt the probability of his per- 

| suading Parliament to out his views on the matter, we think 
that the publication of a tolerably acute suggestion made in.these 
pages may produce a salutary effect. Whatever may be the legal 
rights of each successive grantee, it is plain enough that his profits 
arise wholly at the expense of the earlier possessors of fishing- 
grounds lying nearer to the mouths of the rivers. Striking in- 
stances are given of the (almost) annihilation of former fisheries 
by the owners of anew grant extending further along the coast-line. 

. Russel’s canny notion is this:—where the mouth of a river 

_has been granted, and fished almost to death, for (suppose) three 
miles along the shore, let the Crown, if the owners are recalci- 

trant, exercise its undoubted right of fishing the fourth mile on its 

own account. Very probably this stringent mode of action would 
be as effective as he could desire. 

In the matter of prgetnre legislation we are almost of opinion 
that the lively hint above given is Mr. Russel’s most effective 
stroke. We are glad that he calls attention to a fact to which 
we are only beginning (though happily we are beginning) to open 
our eyes—namely, that sanitary and fishery reformers may easily 
get at cross-p if they are not careful. The use which, 
_until very lately, the former have been making of our rivers 
_--namely, converting them into open sewers—and (still more) 
the chloride of lime, &c., with which they have at times cor- 
rected their blunder, are fatal to the purity of the rivers and 
to the lives of the fish. If our recent Fishery Act is to be of 
real value, manufacturers who use rivers must consume their own 
offal, of whatever sort, and towns their own sewage, just as manu- 
_facturers who use coal must consume their own smoke. Buta 
suggestion that all the ay ye ag of fishery rights along a river 
should e to substitute for the present exciting game of beggar- 
my-neighbour an ment to catch, at some one point only, all 
the fish that ought to be caught by net or engine throughout 
_ the whole course of the river, and then divide the spoil accordi 
_ to the “ rights ” ae pan by each proprietor, is, we fear, beyon 

the bounds of probable expectation. One can just fancy the argu- 
mentation of the hundred and one owners of the Thames or the 
Severn when the great annual haul had just been taken. “A.’s 
fishery caught 500 salmon forty years ago.” “ Yes, but it ruined. 
the breeding-ground ever since.” “1B. had a rental of 100/. 
twenty years since.” “Yes, but that was when salmon were at 
| nobody-knows-how-much a pound”; and so on, ad infinitum. 

But it is really pleasant to see a veteran in the ways of (at all 

events) the literary world with so healthy a belief in human 

nature. 

| If we had room, we should gladly quote some of the odd anti- 

_ quities of salmon-legislation. One day (in 1 d24)s “ Quha sa ever 
be convict of slauchter of salmonde in time forbidden be the law, 

_ he sall pay fourtie shillings for the unlaw, and at the third time, gif 

he be convict of sik , he shall tyne his life or then bye it ” 

t.e. lose his life or pay for it. Query, what was the value of a 

tsman? One gets the notion that he was anyhow not worth 
more than 6/.) Another day (1429), after provision for the 
preservation of all other Scottish rivers there is added, “ owt- 
takand (except) the waters of Solway and Tweede, quhilkis sall 
be reddie to all Scottis-men all times of the yier, als lang as 

Berwick and Roxburgh ar in the Englishmennis hands.” Scotch 

rivers were to be preserved, on pain of death; an English river 

might be poached at discretion. There is also a quaint little 
story of a certain Monteith who presented himself at the French 

Court in the time of Richelieu, and was naturally, but incon- 

veniently, asked of what family he was. He happened to be 

“come” of nobody and nowhere in icular, but the remi- 

niscences of his youth came to the aid of a ready wit—Oh, 

_ Monteith de Salmonnet.” The designation ap perfectly 

| natural; the adventurer was received, and had the impudence to 
write a book and publish it under that very questionable title. 
Mr. Russel’s daguaaily pleasant volume is full of things quite as 


| good, 


MASANIELLO.* 
fag late M. Scribe was not one of those dramatic authors 
who labour under the enfeebling hallucination that they 
owe any obligation of fidelity towards historic truth. He may 
be surmised to have looked upon history as a ee play 
in an unusual number of acts and scenes, any one of which he 
was at perfect liberty to adapt to the exigencies of his muse and 


* Masaniello of Naples. The Record of a Nine Days’ Revolution. B. 
Mrs. Horton St John. London : Brothers. 1865. 
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the tastes of his public. We cannot therefore suppose that | politan population—details neither new nor few—and which it 


many play; have given a second thought to the histori 
accurac the libretto of Auber’s most brilliant opera, or have 
troubled their heads as to the veraciousness of the character of 
Masaniello, any more than of that of his mute and unfortunate 
sister. At the same time it may be questioned whether, for once, 
chance did not permit M. Scribe to keep tolerably near to his- 
torical truth in the main points of the play; and whether the 
opera of Masaniello is not, upon the whole, as safe a guide 
to a true view of the Nine Days’ Revolution at Naples, 
in the year 1647, as Mrs. St. John’s 
to reproduce the same events with all the advantages of the 
dignity of history. The authoress of MDMasaniello of Naples 
possesses at once great industry and considerable fluency of style, 
and has done her best to make a revolutionary hero out of a very 
commonplace mob-leader. But she has been unable to avoid the 
dangers which beset those who write accounts of particular 
episodes in history quite as much as they do biographers proper. 
One may fall in love with an episode as well as with its hero, and 
unconsciously distort into unnatural importance an event or 
events to which one has devoted much study and labour. It 
is not every writer who is endowed with the peculiar gifts of such 
historical monographers as M. Prosper Mérimée, and can trans- 
plant the reader in medias res without requiring him to shut his 
eyes in omnivorous belief. Mrs. St. John has gone through her 
authorities with evident care and zeal ; but even those readers who 
lack the cow or the time to follow her age her studies 
may be exc if they are unwilling blindly to adopt as a guide 
one whose ardour is unimpeachable, but to whose discretion even 
gallantry is unable to pay a similar compliment. 

The revolt of Masaniello of Naples seems to us to have no title 
to the loftier appellation of a revolution. That it was justified by 
the unbearable oppression which occasioned it, we are ready to 
allow; but inasmuch as it had no definite object beyond the 
abolition of taxation, and failed permanently to achieve even that 
limited result, we can see no reason for distinguishing it from the 
many similar outbreaks which characterize Italian history. Again, 
Masaniello himself became its leader from purely personal motives ; 
he failed to conduct it into any definite channel or even to confine 
it to any particular aim, thoughtlessly clutched the power which 
dropped into his lap, went mad from the intoxication of its 
possession, and fell after he had ceased to be anything but a 
useless and meaningless shadow. Nay, the revolt even failed to 
teach a single lesson to those who had tien it; and its memory 
only survived as that of a brief and insane saturnalia, during 
which the dregs of the population had for once come uppermost, 
without being able for any longer period than is usual on such 
occasions to maintain themselves in their unwonted eminence. 
It will be time to moralize on the history of the beautiful 
Kingdom of — when Providence shall have at last per- 
mitted it to subside into a condition of orderly tranquillity. 
From the fatal day when Charles V. assigned the Aragonian 
heritage to his son Philip II., down to our own times, the history 
of Naples has been nothi g but a rapid alternation of periods 
of deceptive repose and of mad revolt. If, as we trust, it 
is reserved for the modern Kingdom of Italy to organize its 
southern provinces into anything like a condition of permanent 

olitical and social order, the hardest of a hard task will have 
performed. The triumph of Garibaldi presents no elements 
of the marvellous to those acquainted with the history of the 
Neapolitans; but their becoming orderly subjects of a con- 
stitutional State will call forth admiring praise, of which no 
religious or feeling will be able to prevent the universal 
expression. ‘The House of Hapsburg ruled the Sicilies with rods, 

em ws, one wearisome chapter o an history will at 
last found a blessed and 

To Philip Il. of Spain, the self-satisfied author of so vast a 
portion of the misery of modern Europe, may be not unjustl 
traced the frightful misgovernment of Naples by the Spanis 
viceroys. His absurd ambition of Figen every corner of his 
dominions from his chamber in the Escurial failed utterly in 
attaining its ends even during his own lifetime. His death was 
the signal for a reaction in the system of government in the Spanish 
a which the feeble sway of his successor, Philip ITI. 
only contributed to intensify. The era of revolutions set in, an 
the attempts of Philip IV. to revive in some degree the traditions 
‘of Spanish omni were wholly and utterly futile. Portu 
broke loose, and the North of Italy was the theatre of contending 
ambitions. The South was left to itself—left, that is, to the govern- 
ment of viceroys whom the Court of Madrid was powerless to con- 
trol, and unwilling almost to watch; and the result was a system 
of oppression such as had not been known since the days of Verres 
and other Roman provincial governors. Despotism produced its 
unfailing effect—the creation of a discontented and turbulent po- 
pulace, the fear of which it has daily before its eyes, and which it 
endeavours to propitiate by a greater or less number of crumbs 
from its table. The question at Naples soon came to be whether 
the Spaniards should rule or the mob; and the Lazzaroni first 
asserted themselves as the alternate terror or support of their 
masters. We ate surprised, by the wf to find revived in the 
present work the exploded etymology of Lazzaroni from Laz. 
which Colletta and others have long since rejected as a fancif 
invention. The real derivation, we believe there is no doubt, 
peints to the Spanish origin of the name. Mrs. St. John supplies 
the reader with abundant details of the sufferings of the Nea- 


cal | would be impossible for even the most ardent sympathizer 


with Neapolitans, past or present, to heighten or ex te. 
Her information on the constitutional history of Naples, on 
the other hand, we beg with all possible courtesy to pass over, 
as it is remarkable neither for rency nor for order, and 
abounds with curiosities like the following—referring to the rule 
of the house of Anjou :— 

These Angevin rulers introduced the feudal — which, blending 
with the remains of the Greek civilization, produced those special features 
which in Naples characterized the polity of the State. Hence we find 
contrasts as singular as that of the Sediles or Segpie, which represented 
(?), associated with the fiefdom and vassalage of 


It was in the year 1647, when Europe was gasping for the 
peace which was om to ie her rest after thirty years of self- 
ing conflict, and when the Spanish am! ors at. Miinster 
were by their insufferable pride and arroganee delaying its con- 
clusion to the best of their ability, that the dominion of the 
Spaniards at Naples was for a moment shaken to its base. The 
increase of taxation under the viceroyalty of the Duke of Arcos 
had been gradual and steady; but it became unbearable 
when an impost was placed upon the commonest necessity 
of life—fruit. The populace were absolutely starved into re- 
bellion, and only wanted a leader to commence an out- 
break. They found him in the person of Masaniello. It 
is well known that he was a fisherman, and an inhabitant of 
the lowest and most wretched quarter of his native city. His 
tronymic seems to have been one of the most common in 
aples, as in fact it still continues to be. In Basile’s Penta: 
a little anterior in date to the revolt, most of the heroes of the 
low-life tales bear the name of Aniello. The imprisonment of his 
wife for non-payment of a fine was the motive which pempted 
him to revenge upon the Government—a motive which sug- 
“~ many charming reflections to his biogra Mrs. 
t. John refuses, however, to believe that one who was “ un- 
compromising as Cincinnatus and bold as Marius” could in 
the main have acted on other than lofty patriotic feelings. It 
is always an unsafe experiment to venture on a discrimination 
of motives in the absence of any trustworthy clue; but it seems 
tolerably clear, from the whole subsequent conduct of Masaniello, 
that taxation was the chief bugbear which he intended to destroy. 
It does not appear that his wife was unjustly imprisoned, for she 
had in fact been taken in an act of smuggling; but at the same 
time we may well believe that, as with most mob-leaders, a per- 
sonal grievance armed Masaniello with the personal desperateness 
which is always necessary for the assumption of the character, 
The outbreak of the revolt was a market-riot, got up by the gar- 
deners of Pozzuoli, who refused to pay the fruit-tax—the identical 
riot rendered classical by M. Scribe’s opera. In a few hours this 
riot swelled into a revolt, to which the Viceroy—who, according to 
Mrs. St. John, had determined on “a policy of craft,” but whose 
policy was really that of utter feebleness—from the first un- 
resistingly submitted. That this riot was dignified by the de- 
mand for the Constitution of Charles V. is a characteristic which 
it shared with most popular movements of the kind; but there is 
not a particle of evidence that Masanielloever promised himself 
any definite results from the confirmation of this Constitution, or 
intended to call it into life when coneeded by the Viceroy. He 
and his friends were much more concerned with another 
which sufficiently shows the nature of their desires—the uni- 
versal abolition of taxes, which the Viceroy promised with 
equal readiness and speed. It is interesting, we may remark in 
passing, to find here another instance of the popular notion of the 
old constitutional times of Charles V., which, it will be 
remembered, prevailed to so large an extent. during the first period 
of discontent in the Netherlands, Charles V..made over to his 
suceessors an inherjtance burdensome in many respects, but perhaps 
in none more so than in his having freely granted or confirmed 
privileges which were hopelessly incompatible with a faithful 
adherence to his general civil and religious. policy. 

This easy victory was crowned oy Masaniello’s election as 
Captain-General of the people, in which capacity he held supreme 
power for some weeks. While it ,is not easy to discover any 
traces of definite policy of any kind in his government, it is impos- 
sible to refuse him the tribute due to an evident desire to do 
justice, rude though it was,.and to prevent-bloodshed, deserved aa 

may have thought it. He and his friends held fast by the 
phantom of the charter of Charles V., from which their simple 
minds seem to have anticipated a multitude of indefinite blessings. 
The few social measures carried into effect were of the rudest and 
least promising description. Provisions were not.te be sold at a 
higher price than they had commanded before the reeent increase 
of taxation. The populace were to have abundant food, in the first 
place; and in the second, an equality of rights with the nobles to 
which they were wholly unaceustomed. Such.asystem could not 
have even had jello continued inthe exereise of his 
well-meaning and wholly i ible dictatorship. “Naples 
wore a festive aspect,” as it 1s wont to do on the slightest 
provocation, on the day when Masaniello received the Duke of 
Arcos in the cathedral, to swear allegiance ‘to the Constitution. 
It was Masaniello’s last hour of conscious triumph ; for from that 
moment his mind, already shattered by an excitement to which it 
was probably ‘from the first unequal, gave way. It.is known how 
the tragic outbursts of his at last awakened even the 
mob to the knowledge that they had,lost their leader, aad how 


Spanish treachery at last put an end to his miserable existence. 
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The story is well told by Mrs. St. John; but she might have 
spared her readers one or two fine passages @ da Lamartine, in 


which Masaniello, in the hour preceding his death, is represented exerci 


as “contemplating the mighty element [the sea], majestic in its 


ers, and es 
changeless glory; adoration of the Infinite filled his soul, and he | proved” the subject of ‘lerke Pathe that, 


was wrapt in sublime aspiration for the eternal repose.” 

The “ Supplemen 
remind the reader of the fact referred to above, that the revolt of 
Masaniello was as transitory in its effects as it had been rapid in its 
course. The episode of Italian history which this enthusiastic little 
volume serves to recall is one to which chance has attached an 
importance not warranted either by the character of the actors in 
it or the im ce of its results; but it is as good an illustration 
as any other of the truth that despotism is not always most easily 
overthrown by a rescrt to its own weapons—force and violence— 
however honest and patriotic may be the hand that directs, or 
imagines it directs, their use. 


VITET’S STUDIES ON THE HISTORY OF ART.* 


0 author of these “ Studies,” a member of the French Aca- 
demy, already known by various essays on historical and 
literary subjects, must, we think, be reckoned high amongst that 
rather large number of able critics on art whom France has pos- 
sessed for the last quarter of a century. M. Vitet appears to have 
hitherto confined himself to those branches of criticism in which 
archeological knowledge holds a considerable part. It is rather 
from the side of history and scholarship than from that more 
decidedly modern point of view which writers like M. Théophile 
Gautier or M. About have taken, that he approaches his subject ; 
and if students of Greek literature are, as M. Ste. Beuve com- 
plains, too rare in his country, M. Vitet, with that distinguished 


veteran M. Villemain, is at least a proof that the most ennobling — 


and enchaining of all literary studies is occasionally pursued there 
to the most fruitful results. England certainly trains far more— 
and we suppose we might add with truth, trains better—scholars 
than France; but amongst us we have too few men who, 
except indeed on such a magnificent scale as Mr. Grote and 
Mr. Merivale in their histories, or Mr. Freeman in the single 
volume he has yet given us, furnish English readers 
with the fruits of their classical researches in anything of a 


Reine form. Something of the kind is, we hear, promised by the | 


ius Professor of Greek at Oxford, from whom report disposes 


us to expect a work of much interest and importance; and a year ago 


we had the first instalment of Professor Sellar’s brilliant history of | 


the Roman Poets. Mr. King’s treatise on Ancient Gems should also 
be commemorated ; Mr. Gladstone’s essays on Homer are, perhaps, 
recent enough to fall within our enumeration; but, — these, 
‘we can 1 little of what might be called “ applied scholarship ” 
of the finer sort. The scholars may be numerically fewer in 
France, and the knowledge of those who write may not always be 
first-hand knowledge; but we must allow that they seem to turn 
it to better purpose for the benefit and pleasure of their less 
educated countrymen. The mental and moral ways of the two 
great nations of modern Europe are so essentially unlike that we 
cannot but regard it as mp ner that English criticism, taking the 
word in its st sense, should mould itself on French. If this is 
Mr. M. Arnold’s idea, we are unable to sympathize with him ; but 
with what is more clearly and consistently his purpose—namely, 
to make us feel that in extending and popularizing cultivation we 
are in many ways at present behind our quick and gifted neigh- 
dours, and might usefully take a portion of their spirit—we 
cordially agree. Nor can he too often or too pungently recall to us 
our insular deficiencies in such matters. There cannot be a less 
desirable motto for a.nation than that on which this journal lately 
offered some remarks—Our Noble Selves. 

M. Vitet’s volume—the first of a series of four—is an ex- 
cellent specimen of the sort of book of which we have spoken. 
The titles of some of the nine essays which com it prove 
this:—“On Pindar and Greek Art”; “On the jal So at 
Eleusis”; “ Plan for a Museum of Greek Sculpture”; “ Athens 
from the 15th to the 17th Century”; “The Christian Mosaics 
of Rome.” Several of these essays touch on a subject which 
should have a natural interest for a nation whose Museum 
is beyond all comparison the richest in examples of real Hellenic 
sculpture. Yet, except the masterly papers by Mr. Watkiss 
Lloyd, practically buried within the series of the Classical 
Museum, and some rather desultory criticisms by Mr. Falkener, 
what has English literature to show in this directi ion during 
many years? Mr. Penrose’s rare and expensive work on the 
Pp is almost as a ——— but he, like Mr. 
Fergusson in his “ ,’ has not gone beyond the limits of 
architecture. Meanwhile, France, the first country which in modern 
times showed an intelligent for the uae J fragments 
which still decorate Hellas herself, has not only produced several 
important works on the monumental history of Greece, but, by her 
excavations on the holy site of Eleusis, has brought to light many 
relics of much beauty and interest, and has done more than cen- 
turies of learned conjecture to clear up the ground-plan of that 
central spot of Grecian worship. 

M. Vitet gives a short sketch of these discoveries, another 
account of w ee Gazette des Beaux Arts. 

ored have belonged mainly to the 


* Etudes sur Histoire del Art. Par L. Vitet, de Académie Frangaise. 
Premitre Série, Paris: Michel Lévy Freres. 1864. 


| Roman period, and impress one vividly with the conviction how 
strong must have been the hold which the famous Mysteries 
even to a comparatively late period, over the ancient 
of all sorts, have so “im- 

ially con- 
of the past 


| world. 
sidering the sadly imperfect state in which the reco 


Chapter” will be useful in helping to | have reached us, it is hardly possible now to hope to do justice 


to the influence exercised over oe Greeks by their religion. But 
it may be suggested even to those from whose lips that offensive 
phrase, “the poor heathen,” flows most readily, that the short 
satirical lines or sayings (chiefly Latin) on which the common 
theory on this subject rests may be neither more nor less of a suffi- 
cient foundation woh grees. pity than the correlative phrases 
which may be quoted, in any number wanted, from writers who 
have lived within the nineteenth century of Christendom. What 
is the satire of Juvenal com to the allocution of Pope Pius? 
But we return to Eleusis, where the explorers are now, according 
to M. Vitet, on the threshold of the great Temple of Demeter. 
This was constructed under the direction of the architect of the 
Parthenon, Ietinus—the greatest, it is probable, whom the world 
has yet seen; a man worthy to be employed by Pericles, and 
associated with Phidias. It is when people come together 
that the immortal things are done; not by a competition superin- 
tended by Viscount Palmerston, and ending in a new Foreign and 
India Office by Mr. Scott. Within the area of this temple, if any- 
where, we may look for fragments belonging to the great age of 
Athenian art; and, indeed, one bas-relief & been dis- 
covered which, as described in the “Studies,” must Be of equal 
interest from its high intrinsic and from the peculiarity of 
_ its execution. This appears to resemble that singularly low style 
of relief adopted by Donatello at Florence in the fifteenth century. 
As the original, properly preserved in Greece, now that Greece is 
no longer under Turkish barbarism, has been moulded, we hope. 
_ that a cast from it may be obtained for our Museum. That it 
_ should be placed where we can see it, under the existing manage- 
ment, is beyond all reasonable hoping. 

Another essay is on the once-celebrated Campana Collection at. 

_ Rome, now dispersed. The bulk of the antiques is in France; 

| the least intrinsically valuable the modern Italian, in Eng- 

land ; the unique and invaluable portion, at the Hermitage Palace 
in Russia. The whole might have been secured by any one of 
the great Powers. This tells its own tale, and we will not spoil 
it by any comments. 

Amongst the three or four great monumental cities, as they 
might be termed, of the world, each has a peculiar character. In 
Nineveh we have lost the history, but preserve the material 
remains. Jerusalem has but a few stones authentically belonging 
to the period which renders it, in associations, the central interest. 
of Christendom. Rome has a double set of memories, and a 
double series of monuments. Athens has but one, but her associ- 
ations are at once far more — and more a as her ruins 
are incomparably superior in . But in Athens a long period 
of the from that “ city. the 


soul” which s with Jerusalem the honour of having moulded 
the minds of men :— 
ai Aurapai Kai iooripavor nai doidmory 


i aie | this interval M. Vitet, in the form of a review of 
the elaborate history of M. de Laborde, has devoted one of the 
most curious of his essays. By some extracts from this, we may 
give our readers, so far as a translation can, a fair idea of the 
volume before us. 

By the end of the fifth century the intellectual life of Athens 
was extinct. The schools closed by Justinian had already lost 
their pupils. ‘“ Honey merchants, not philosophers, are now such 


glory as Athens ” yemarksSynesius. With these words the 
famous capital disappears. It is next heard of as Setina, amongst 
the sailors of the Archipelago. The current of pilgrimage passed 


near, but not through it; none of the many Euro who tra- 
versed those seas in search of wealth or sanctity brought back a 
syllable of description; when the city isdrawn in a manuscript or an 
early — we - a mediseval town like or ae 
Meantime, Athens changed hands often, i its name but 
none of its ancient glory nor, although the 3 ian and 
Florentine dukes who held it might have been supposed capable 
of perceiving, if not of desiring to appropriate, those treasures of 
art which it still in almost undefaced perfection, is it 
before the night of Mahometan conquest had fallen on the 
wretched Morea (1456) that the long gap since the visit of 
Pausanias is filled up, and neeartite rw escribed. Nor is it to 
Western Europe that we are i for this act of intelligence. 
Three or four years after the conquest, a Greek put down, in a 
few pages rved in the Imperial Library of Vienna, and first 
recognised by Otfried Miiller, the impressions produced on him by 
Athens as it then was. M. de Laborde has wisely published this 
journal in fac-simile. It is obvious that the anonymous traveller 
of 1460 was not acquainted with ancient source of informa- 
tion, and that the traditions of the were almost silent :— 

He christens as he can the buildings he comes across, taking the names 
almost by chance, and choosing the most illustrious and high-sounding by 
preference. Thus he takes us before the palaces of Miltiades, of Themistocles, 
of Leonidas; into the schools of Socrates, Plato, Demosthenes, Aristotle, 
Sophocles, and to the houses of Solon and of all 
fanciful attributions due to pure invention. We ask, was this @ a mere 


dreamer? Is his testimony childish, valueless, and useless? Certainly not.. 
Together with these erroneous pieces of nomenclature, which echo popular 
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stories and nonsensical traditions, we find pieces of real intelligence. Thus, 
by some words which drop from him on quia Se Acropolis, we learn that 
at this period the Propylea retained their marble ceilings, roofs, and pave- 
ments ; that the Temple of Erectheus, which he takes for a portico — nay, 
even for the Portico itself, the “ Porch of the Stoics”” — was still covered 
within and without by ornaments, gilt, and decorated with gems. 

M. Vitet goes on to remark that, whatever the traveller may call 
them, his testimony at least proves the existence of a vast number 
of ancient remains, although it may be allowable to conjecture 
that the ruins of the Imperial period probably held by far the 
largest share in what he saw. Even in the term “schools,” 
applied so liberally, we may perhaps read the destination 
to which, during the last period of Athenian life, many public 
constructions may have been applied. Some civil and some 
ecclesiastical buildings, as has occurred in modern times, were, 
it is likely, appropriated to the purposes of the University of 
Athens—vividh , though partially, described by Dr. Newman, we 
may add, in his little-known volume of Dublin Essays. We 
_ continue our translation :— 

In our opinion, the traveller proves that, in spite of ages of neglect, in 
spite of Goths and iconoclasts, imperial spoliations, and the military works 
of the dukes and polemarchs, Athens in the fifteenth century retained con- 
siderable remains of her ancient architecture. Her monuments would 
generally have been less interfered with and degraded than those of Rome 
at the same period. Down to the very fall of the city, they must have been 
protected by her milder and more equable climate, by the greater strength 
and massiveness of the materials, and a mode of construction and positions 
more difficult to attack. . . Rome in the fifteenth century was incomparably 
richer in fragments of antiquity than the Rome of y. There is hence 
strong reason to conclude that Athens, at the former date, presented a sight 
to the traveller of which what now exists can give no idea. Neither time 
nor the hand of man was sufficient to break down and almost annihilate her 
wonderful constructions. This was reserved for gunpowder. A long series 
of monuments, not indeed uninjured, but half standing, and still retaining 
their _— outline, was what the anonymous visitor saw at Athens 
in 1460. 

But we must refer our readers to this volume, or to M. de 
Laborde’s, for the rest of that sad story. It is enough to say that, 
less than two centuries ago, the highest achievements in sculpture 
and in architecture which human genius has hitherto accom- 
plished were standing almost as they were left by Phidias 
and by Ictinus. They fell before the last wave of the Crusading 
impulse—of all the aggressive impulses of mankind, perhaps the 
least redeemed by ultimate benefit to our race. e know no 
subject more singular, or it might be said more painful, than the 
losses occasioned, not by man’s intention or his crimes, but by 
simple careless ignorance, which have fallen upon the human race. 
Evil and its punishment we can dimly understand; but the 
“dead, naked, eyeless Loss,” as Mr. R once observed, who 
shall explain this? Amongst these deprivations, there is none 
more deplorable or more serious than that which brands with 
eternal infamy the names of Kénigsmark and Morosini. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


OF of the most splendid productions of the German, or in- 
deed of any, press is the magnificent work which Dr. Bock is 
bringing out on the crown jewels of the Empire *, a publication 
which must have made no common demand on the labour of the 
editor, the munificence of the Emperor of Austria —at whose 
expense it is produced—and the resources of the Imperial 
printing-office at Vienna. The scope of the work has been 
construed in the most liberal spirit, as applying, not merely 
to the relics preserved in the Imperial treasury, but to every- 
thing of the kind, wheresoever extant, that could be fairly 
considered as invested with a national interest; and not to 
German treasures alone, but to the allied heirlooms of Hun- 
gary, Bohemia, and Lombardy. So few of the corresponding 
possessions of other nations have been preserved, that it is indeed 
surprising to see how many of these have escaped destruction 
from con tion, the necessities of princes, and the rapacity of 
plunderers. Many of the articles included in the present work 
ss an historical interest which has rendered their names 

iliar in every part of E . Here are the crown of the 
medieval Emperor himself, the tic and alb in which he was 
arrayed, the sword that was placed in his hand. Here is the 
Hungarian crown of St. Stephen, the subject of so many vicissi- 
tudes, and the object of such superstitious veneration to the 
Magyars that the possession of it by Francis Joseph is said to be 
not the least secure title by which he holds the allegiance of many 
among them. Here is St. Stephen’s sword, which served for a 
cross at the conversion of Hun ; and a view of the spot where 
these relics were concealed by Kossuth is added. Here, too, is the 
world-famous iron crown of Italy, which has successively rested 
on the brows of Charlemagne, Barbarossa, Charles V., and 
Napoleon. Among the greatest curiosities are two votive 
crowns of Lombard sovereigns of the sixth century, and the 
fragments of another sup to have belonged to Constantine 
Monomachus. Lost articles have been reproduced as far as 
possible. There are forty-six full- plates in the body of the 
work, as sumptuous as modern colour-printing can make them, 
besides many others in the appendix, and a great number of wood- 
cuts most beautifully executed. No pains have been spared to 
make the accompanying text as copious and correct aa possible. 


* Die Kleinodien des Heiligen Rimischen Reiches Deutscher Nation, nebst 
den Kroninsignien othe Von F. Bock. 
an Kaiserliche Kénigliche und -Druckerei. London: Asher 


On the whole, the work is a priceless treasure for archeologists, 
as well as an artistic monument of which the German nation 
may well be proud. An illustrated prospectus of this costly book 
has been prepared by Dr. Falke, which may be obtained chrough 
the German booksellers in London. 


Another undertaking of considerable importance as 
German antiquities, though in another fashion, is the collection of 
rare and early authors edited by the indefatigable Heinrich Kurz.* 
Six volumes have appeared, containing Waldis’s Ausop and the 
“ Simplicianus ” literature. They are stout, compact, and beau- 
tifully printed. 

The third volume of Baron von Miiller's travels in Mexicot is 
mainly an historical work. It contains a very full ana interesting 
account of the manners, customs, and religion of the Aztecs, 
ae the oft-told story of the Spanish conquest, and contains, 
what might not be so easily found elsewhere, a careful narrative 
of the history of the country under the Spanish viceroys, and an 
account of its subsequent vicissitudes till the overthrow of Busta- 
mente by Santa Anna. Then follow copious notices of the finances, 
commerce, and natural history of the country. There seems 
to be no immediate reference to the recent political changes. 
Esa writer strongly recommends the introduction of camels into 

exico. 


The second and third volumes of Oelsner’s correspondence with 
wen } are more interesting than the first, though too much 
occupied with ephemeral politics. During the trance which lulled 
the popular spirit from 11 5 to 1830, the pre-revolutionary order 
of things seemed to have returned, and it is almost startling to see 
how naturally political matters are here treated of as the exclusive 
property of statesmen and diplomatists, and how completely the 
feelings and interests of the people are ignored. Nothing could 
more forcibly suggest the vastness of the change that has come 
over the world, and perhaps this is the chief utili 
volumes. They nevertheless present a lively view of the politics 
of the day, particularly of the Duke of Angouléme’s iti- 
mist crusade against Spain. It is curious, and somewhat 
melancholy, to perceive in how fair a light the p: 
of Charles X. appeared at his accession; more curious, 
and not a little mortifying, to note the alarm of Conti- 
nental absolutists at the report of a cordial alliance between 
England and the United States. There is a characteristic anec- 
dote of Cambacéres, who, it seems, fearing some ragere, 4 
about his interment, entrusted the most bigoted notary he coul 
find with the preparation of a codicil by which the most ample 
legacies were given to the Church. The fame of this soon got 
abroad ; the funeral rites were undisturbed and splendid, and the 
Archbishop of Paris was with difficulty dissuaded from pro- 
nouncing the eulogy of the old patron of the Gallican schism. 
When the codicil was produced, it was found to want the formality 
of the signature. 


In common with most other German publicists, Herr Frantz § 
regards the present situation of his country as eminently unsatisfac- 
tory. He differs from most of them in considering that it is as good 
as that of any other State, and that Germans have nothing to learn 
bylooking abroad. They must go back to their old maxims, galvanize 
the Bund if they can, and somehow make the little States into a big 
one. Germany will then be “a ternary ¢ und,” instead of a 
binary as now, to the scandal of symmetry and science. Strangel. 
enough, this odd operation in litical chemistry is to be achieved 
without any interference with the existing rights of princes— 
l omelette est a faire sans casser tes eufs. After this it is superfluous 
to add that the author is a visionary whose scheme is on 
the expectation of — patriotism where ‘nothing exists but 
selfishness and rapacity. It is not ee ores that Germany may 
one day be indebted to her princes for'unity, but'the obligation 
will be analogous to that under which” Bogland lies to the 
Stuarts. 

Herr Rédinger ||, on the other hand, seems to think that Prussia 
is destined to swallow up the rest. of Germany, though he speaks 
of the Federalist party with great respect. e German 
Conservatives are dismissed with the remark that there is 
nothing to conserve. His book is by no means as formid- 
able as it sounds, or so abstruse as might be inferred from 
its design of tracing political maxims, the soundness of which has 
been empirically established, to their source in the eternal fitness 
of thin Some of his remarks are strikingly just—for example, 
his criticism on the system of indirect election adopted in Prussia. 

Hestia- Vesta] is mainly a very erudite inquiry into the worship 
of Vesta among the Greeks and Romans; ting between 
the veneration of fire as the supposed source of being and the chief 


of these 


* Deutsche Bibliothek. Sammlung seltener, Schriften der dlteren Deutschen 
National- Literatur. Herausgegeben von Heinrich Kurz. Leipzig: Weber. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 

a in den Vereinigten Staaten, Canada, und Mezico. Von Baron 
J. W. von Miiller. Bd. 3. Leipzig: Brockhaus, London: Asher & Co. 


Briefwechsel zwischen Varnhagen von Ense und Oelsner, nebst Briefen 
Herausgegeben von Ludmilla Assing. ‘Bde. ‘2, $ 
Kroner. London: Nutt. A 


Die Wiederherstellung Deutechlands, Constantin Frantz, Berlin 
Schneider. London: Asher & Co. 
|| Die Gesetze der Bewegung im Staatsleben und der Kreislauf der Idee. Von 
F. Rédinger. Stuttgart: Cotta. London: Williams & Norgate. 
Hestia-Vesta. Ein Cyclus Religionsyeschichtlieher Von 
on Preuner. ‘Tubingen: London: Williams & Norgate. - 
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medium of purification, and that of the domestic hearth as the 
representative of family sanctities. Towards the conclusion it 
eee a wider range, and examines the legendary history of Italy 
in general. It is a clear and agreeably written treatise, but has 
the appearance of having gradually grown upon the author, whose 
original design seems to have been less extensive. 

The recent publication of Schleiermacher’s Lectures on the 
Life of Jesus has called forth a commentary from Strauss*, who 
seems disposed to look very sharply after ——— on what he 
probably regards as his peculiar domain. It is unnecessary to 
observe that his remarks display extraordinary acuteness, and that 
their object is to represent Schleiermacher’s work as a hopeless 
attempt to patch up a peace between science and religion, con- 
ceding with one what it reclaims with the other. It is easy 
for Strauss to pick holes in Schleiermacher’s argument, since, in 
the first place, the latter’s lectures are published in a very de- 
fective form from the notes of listeners, and since eier- 
macher could not have anticipated the altered aspect of the 

uestion produced by Strauss’s own t work. Nevertheless, 
Serauss’s criticisms only serve to bring out the fact that, while, 
with whatever errors of detail, Schleiermacher’s Christology com- 
prehends a real germ of positive truth, capable of accounting for 
the subsequent development of Christianity, his own is but a 
bundle cf negations, and his result a nothing from which nothing 
could have proceeded. A similar remark applies to his rather ill- 
natured appendix on Schenkel, the popularity of whose Leben 
Jesu seems to be occasioning him considerable annoyance. It is 
no mean testimony to the merits of Schleiermacher and Schenkel 
that they have succeeded in equally provoking the extreme par- 
tisans on both sides. 

Tholuck’s history of Rationalism + will, no doubt, take rank as 
a very important work when completed. The first part does not 
bring us very far, and has, indeed, more to do with pietism than 
with rationalism. It is much less of a party manifesto than might 
have been expected. The writer deals out blame and praise 
with impartiality and equanimity, and appears to have fully 
the conception of modes de- 
scri as necessary stages in the development uman in- 
re. The same assuredly cannot be ssid of a History of 
the Popes, by Dr. Gréne {, whose creed apparently adds Papal 
impeccability to Papal infallibility, and who gets through the 
awkward e of zia with a dexterity which augurs well for 
Alexander The book certainly contains a great amount of 
historical information neatly packed into a moderate compass, but 
it is altogether devoid of critical value. The first volume of a new 
edition of Luther’s Latin works § contains his early sermons, very 
interesting as indicating the workings of his mind before his 
pa. ae as a Reformer, his “ Disputationes contra scholasticam 

eologiam,” and his controversies with Tetzel and Eckius. 


The first volume of Télle’s Science of 
a sketch of the various religions of the world, and their relations 
to each other. It is valuable so long as it deals with facts, but 
— and bewildering in its endeavours at philosophy. Professor 
Schultz’s attempt to reconcile Genesis with geology is an elaborate 
and interesting treatise, but manifests the usual theological indis- 
peer to concede anything to science that can possibly be helped. 

e believe that Dr. Schwarz ** is one of the very few German 

reachers who enjoy a literary reputation as such. His rater par 

iscourses certainly do him no discredit; they are sensible and at 
the same time full of unction, though the tone may occasionally 
be somewhat too sentimental for English tastes. 

Ritter’s Encyclopedia of the Philosophical Sciences t+ is a useful 
summary of a vast _complex subject. It would take a 
volume to analyse the three psychological treatises next on our 
list.t{t We must be content with naming them, merely ob- 
serving that the younger Fichte has a considerable re 
among contemporary writers on this subject—whether wholly from 
his deserts, or partly from the name he bears, we cannot now 
attempt to determine. 

Dr. Andresen merits the gratitude of all students of Grimm’s 
Grammar for the excellent and comprehensive index he has com- 


* Der Christus des Glaubens und der Jesus der Geschichte. Eine Kritik 
des Schleiermacher’schen Lebens Jesu. Von D. F. Strauss. Berlin: Duncker. 
London: Asher & Co, 

+ Geschichte des Rationalismus. Abth.1. Von Dr. A.Tholuck. Berlin: 
Wiegandt & Grieben. London: Asher & Co. 

Die P. Geschichte. Von Dr. V. Grine. Bd. 1. Regensburg: 
Mine Loi : Nutt. 

§ D. Martini Lutheri Opera Latina varii i, ad 
historian imprints petinentia, Caravit, Hentices 
Heyder & Zimmer. London: Asher & Co. 

Die Wissenschaft der Religion. Von W. Tolle. Bd. 1. Géttingen: 
Vendeahoock & London : Williams & Norgate. 

Die Schipfungsgeschichte nach Naturwissenschaft und Bibel. 
zat Vesandigung von F, W. Schultz. Gethes London : 


Asher 


i Wissenschaften. Von Dr. Heinrich 
Ritter. 3 London: Williams & Norgate. 


33 Fichte. Leipzig: Brockhaus. London: Nutt. 
des Ein i Versuch. Von Dr. J. F. 


‘Bruch. Strassburg: Treuttel & Wirtz. London: Asher & Co. 
Die Theorie des 
Berlin: Hertz. London: 


| Leipzig: Schultze. London: Asher & Co. 


Von Dr. Carl Schwarz, Leipzig: Brock- 
Dummer. 


im Wesen. Von V. A. von Staegemann. 
& Co. 


piled for that work.* Jessen’s History of Botany is another 
instance of a lacuna filled up in the most satisfactory manner, and 
deserves to be warmly recommended to all interested in the 
— Beginning with the first faint dawn of botanical science 
in the writings of ee the writer follows the course of 
his narrative past Theophrastus, Dioscorides, the Arabs, and 
Albertus Magnus (of whom a very full account is given), to Ray, 
Linnezeus, and our own days. Towards the end of Sis volume he 
encounters the Darwinian hypothesis, which finds no favour in his 
eyes. His deep serious enthusiasm for his favourite pursuit is 
contagious, and it is not often that we find such ample stores of 
erudition displayed to so much advantage. 

The disquisitions of Germans on the esthetics of the imitative 
arts are usually as clear and definite as their literary criticism is 
the reverse. e cause is probably the high classical culture of 
the nation, which supplies a standard of taste adequate to the 
exigencies of the comparatively contracted field of art, but insuf- 
ficient to regulate the prodigious mass of novel thought and feeling 
which finds expression in modern literature. Whatever the cause, 
a German treatise on the fine arts is almost certain to be elegant 
in composition, and elevating in its ral character—a commen- 
dation amply merited by the work of Dr. Riegel.{ Unger’s 
Critical Researches into Painting § is chiefly designed for artists, 
and can scarcely be read to advantage without an accurate know- 
ledge of the works described. 

The publication of a musical note-book of Beethoven’s || is an 
event of as much interest to musicians as the discovery of a rough 
draft of Macheth’s soliloquies would be to poets. The precious 
eciginet is an oblong folio of 192 pages, bound before it was used, 
and quite perfect, so that the course of Beethoven's thoughts is 
without doubt accurately indicated by the order in which it pre- 
sentsthem. There are twenty-five sketches for works subsequently 
completed, and severa! ideas that never came to maturity. Some 
were not carried out for twenty years. The date is supposed to be 
between October, 1801, and May, 1802. 

Werther and his Times] is another contribution to the inter- 
minable Goethe-literature, executed with true German thorough- 
ness. It contains a full account of the why, when, and where of ~ 
the composition of Werther, and a regular bibliography of all the 
works written about it, almost as numerous as the publications 
called forth by the controversy respecting the comparative merits 
of Ariosto and Tasso in Italy, or the comparative antiquity of 
Oxford and Cambridge in England. As most of these works are 
very quaint, and most of the writers very odd people, and Herr 
_ is alive to the value of droll quotations from the former 
and anecdotes of the latter, his book is far more entertaining than 
might have been expected, besides its value as a chapter in the 
history of literary eccentricity. 


Hermann Grimm’s little volume ** to the attention of 


Religion|; is occupied with | English readers by the Anglicism on the title-page. We do no 


however, detect much fic difference between its contents an 
those prolusions of the German critical faculty which have been 
contented with an indigenous appellation. The most remarkable 
essay is that on Emerson, whic been already published as an 
introduction to a translated specimen of his works. It is here re- 
— with an appendix, setting forth the difficulty Herr Grimm 
as found in persuading his countrymen to interest themselves in 
Emerson, and h his consequent resolution to postpone further opera- 
tions until a more convenient season. He is probably correct in 
anticipating a period when they will be better appreciated, for it is 
hardly conceivable that a nation of such cosmopolitan tastes as the 
German will always consent to remain ignorant of a writer who, 
whatever may be thought of his intrinsic merits, is emphatically 
the representative of a very peculiar type of culture. 
Popular Songs from Venetia t+ are a charming collection, full of 
the ful al of the South. No translation or comment 
onal render justice to the saucy, airy buoyancy of these sprightly 
trifles, whose subject generally hardly admits of statement or 
analysis. ‘Of far sterner and more masculine character are the 
— ballads of Iceland and Faroe, excellently translated by 
err Willatzen.tt They are all rendered for the first time, 
but bear so strong a resemblance to the familiar Scandi- 


| navian ballads that we seem to have read most of them 


before. An exception, however, must be made in favour of 


* Register zu J. Grimm’s Deutscher Grammatik. Von Dr. K. G. Andresen. 
Gittingen: Dieterich. London: Williams & Norgate. 
Botanik der Gegenwart und Vorzeit in culturhistorischer Entwickelung. 
ven C. F. W. Jessen. Leipzig: Brockhaus. London: Nutt. 
Grundriss der bildenden Kiinste. ine ine Kunstlehre. Von 


| Dr. E. H. Riegel. Hannover: Rimpler. London: Asher & Co, 


§ Kritische Forschungen im Gebiete der Malerei. Von M. Unger 


Beitrag | von Gustav Nottebohm. 


Williams & Nergate. 
J Werther und seine Zeit. Zur Goethe-Literatur. Von J. W. Appell. 
pzig: Engelmann. London: & Co. 


Asher 
** Neue Essays iiber Kunst und Literatur. Von H. Grimm. Berlin : 
London: Asher & Co. 


Volkslieder aus Venetien. Gesammelt von Georg Widter, 
von Adolf Wall Wien: Karl Gerold's Sohn. “London: Williams & 
orgate. 
tt Alt-islindische Volksballaden und Heldenlieder der . “Zum ersten 
Mal tibersetzt von P. J. Willatzen. Bremen: Geisler. : Williams & 
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“The Concubine,” which the translator j jus tly terms “a pearl | 
of popular ig The subject is Biérn’s repudiation of | 
his concubine, Ingigerdur, for 

latter’s retirement in favour of her rival on discovering the wrong _ 
she has — The beautiful story is wrought out with exquisite 
deli os, and the deportment of both the women shows | 
how e an ideal of female character was attainable by a 
Seald.. The selfish cruelty of Bidrn, narrated without 
any comment, is less creditable to the manners of the times. It 
reminds us of the behaviour of Lord John in the not very dis- 
similar Scotch ballad of “ Burd Helen.” 


e Princess Engilborg, and the | these Schol 
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MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE, March, 1865.—There will be 
an ELECTION, in June next, to TWO SENIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, each tenable as 
| long as the hokder shall continue to be a Member College. for 
arships is limited to Can ida 

will be £50 and, in 
em ber of College, a Free Nomination worth £20 ven. The total ex 
Lodging, Medical &c., to the holder of these olarships, will sons 

of Clergymen, under £5 per annum; to sons of Laymen, about £20 per annum. 

At the same time, there will be en Election to Two JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, tenable for 
Two Years, or till Election to a Senior ngs , each of the annual value of £20, torether 
with Free Nomination as above. Competition for the Junior.Scholarships is limited to Candi- 

age on 1865, was Fourteen. 
particulars will be supplied on application to Mr. W. P. Szxzicx, the College, 


GTON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 39 
uare, W.—Tuition Fee: In the Classical Division, 12 Guiness Annum ; in the 
Prepasstory,6 Guiness. Boardere 


vision (French included), 9 Guineas: in the 
£48 — £12.—For a Prospectus, apply to the Head-Master. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return rejected 
communications; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE. 


The publication of the SaturDAY Review takes place on Saturday | 


mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any News-agent, on the day of publication. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall. — 


Monday Evening next. Mareh 20, the Prowvenue will include Schumann's Quartet 
in A for Stringed Instruments; Haydn's Trio in G, Pianoforte, Violin, and Violon- 
Bach's Chaconne, for Violin alone ; und Weber's Sonata in A flat, alone. 
Herr Joachim Pianotorte, Chas. H Mr. 


at Chappell New Boud Streets Grater Prowse, & ‘sj and at 
Austin's, 28 Piccadilly 


INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE, WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, AND THE LINE. 


ME. WREN, M.A. Cambridge, assisted by the Third Classic 
Morel Classical Composition, the Thirteenth (foe Senior 
oral Sciences) 
obtainable for the other Subjects, receives WEL SS eee UPILS. References to 
ts of suceessful Pupils.— Wiltshire House, Angell Pi Brixton, 8. 


MEITARY and CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 

Department PREPARE for sil the above 
success, for the Indian Service, the Staff, Woolw ich and Sand References 
to highest Military Authorities and pils. — Address, C. E., 6 St. Eeter’s Terrace, 


IVIL SERVICE, UNIVERSITY, and other KXAMINA- 
—A B.A. of Oxford, Graduate in Double (Classical and 
his Chambers inthe Oxon, care of Messrs. Coruish, Booksellers, 297 High 


[HE INDIAN and HOME CIVIL SERVICES, Woolwich, 


CADETSHIPS, &.— EASTMAN’S R.N. ESTAB- 
LISHMENT, Eastern Parade, Sout hsea.—At the Quarterly gory f of 1864, 
tood on their respective Lists 2nd, 3rd, 4th, ae Sth, 6th, 6th, 1 ~~ 
‘thy 7th, [ith 42nd; Ist, 2nd, 4th, 7th, 8th, 8th, Ith, gn 7th, 
h, hy th, 13 h, 32d, 35th. More than '700 Pupils have-entered H.M. Service. Pupils 
ot Age and upwards. 
1865.— At this Month's Examination Pupils passing as Naval Cadets stood Ist, 4th, 
léth, 19th, 22nd, 26th, 29th, 36th, among 69 Candidates, 
For every information, address as above. 


M ONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS.—Morning Performances, 

Saturdays, March 25 and April8. Pianoforte, Madame Arabella Goddard and Mr. 
Charles Hallé; Molin Herr Joachim; Violoncello, Signor Piatti.—Programmes and Tickets 
at Chappell & Co.'s, 50 New Bond Street, 


"CORYSTAL PALACE.—GREAT TRIENNIAL HANDEL 
FESTIVAL. 


Monday, June 26, 1865.5 
Wednesday, June 28, 1865. 
Friday, June 30, 1865. 


‘Tho Feequemume of Acrenesmenta, with Price of Tickets, and the Block Plan — 
may now be had, on wri personal application, at the Festival Ticket Offices, C 
Palace and Exeter Hall. It may also be had: os the principal M Warehouses in Londo and and 


in the Provinces; and, besides numerous rp hanes absoed, at the Offices of the So: 
and Chatham, and Dover Companies; at Paris, Brussels, Calais, 


ogne, Ostend. Ghent. Antwerp, & 
the two will be from 10 a.m. to 5 for the issue of 
‘ouchers secu: which are 
Crystal Palace 1, 17, 1865. Order. 
MY USICAL UNION.—Members having Nominations to send 
es and to the Dizectes. and their before Easter, at the 


it Matinées take p pril 25th, 23rd, June 6th, 
h. Aver, Piatti Jaell, dM 


MILITARY INSTRUCTION. — SIX First-class RESIDENT 

CANDIDATES for Woolwich, the India Service, Sandhurst, and the Line. 
Monthly, Twelve Guineas,including all the necessary Sub; bjects, with advantages found nowhere 
else.—Apply to Parncipat, 7 St. Stephen's Square, 


"PHE Reverend T. GWYNN, M.A. Ch. Ch. Oxford (late 
Assistant-Master of College), will have VACANCIE: Easter, for a 
to be p ho ols. Reference is 

permitted to the Rev. G. ter of M College, and others. 
Tnelusive Annum further T. Gwynn, 


EDUCATION on the CONTINENT.—The English Chaplain 


Wiesbaden will be returning to Germany the second week after Easter, and wishes 
to take with him TWO or weil-eonditioned be thoro 
prepared for the U P inatio in addition to the 
kd Freach and would be taught 


daily, by the best Masters, 200 per Annum with, or without, Holidays.— Address, 
Rev. Jamzs G, Brine, B.D., All Saints’ Parsonage, Axminster. 


DUCATION at EASTBOURNE for he G@ LADIES. 

mt Foruign Goveremen, wud by imincut JA who are assisted by 
and | Eminent Professors. Year is into Three 
Date of Entrance.—Prospectuses may br had on ceasouee us above. 


umann are eng Mem! on from’ Two to Four, 
‘a fine Oil Portrait of Mozanr by Pompei Battoni , Autographs, &c., are to be seen. 
J. ELLA, 18 Hanover Square. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—Professor Sterndale Bennett, 
Mus. D., Conductor.—FIR8ST Monday, March 20, at the 
Rooms; to commence at o'clock he Programme Haydn's 
“Il Festino,” Beethoven's Symp hony in B fat, Weber “ Der 
Onslow's Overture L’Alcade de la Vega,” 4 Concerto by —Solo 

Herr Strasse. ‘Vocalists, Miss Louisa Pyne an - Renwiek. Subscriptions 
and Tickets issued by & Lucas, 210 Regent Biren 

CAMPBELL CLARKE, Secretary, 24 Ttheotn's Inn Fields, W.C. 


WILL CLOSE THIS DAY, MARCH is. 


GooreTy of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.—The 
GEORGE A. FRIPP, Secretary. + 


WORK, and FIFTY other PAINTINGS by FORD 
MADOX BROWN, Exhibiting daily at 191 Piccadilly. —Admission, is.; Annotated 
Catalogue, 6d. From Nine ti 


Fue LATE DAVID ROBERTS, R.A.—An EXHIBITION 


of this eminent A: of Paintings, Drawings, and Sketches 
Oil of water Col Colo, is NOW OPEN to the Public, Cendant Street, Rege 
‘Ten to Five.—Admission, |s. 


RoOxAL INSTITUTION of GREAT BRITAIN, Albemarle 


W.—Professor MASSON will on Tuesda: at Three o'clock, 

on Maree Subscription to this Course, Half 
ali the Courses of 


H. BENCE JONES, Hon. Sec. 


GCIENCE and ART DEPARTMENT of the he COMMITTEE 
of COUNCIL on EDUCATION, South Kensi 
EXAMINATIONS IN MAY, 165. 


Pim et TUITION.—A Sound Education and a Comfortable 
TWO YOUNG BOYS are offered wes GENTLEMAN at the Sea- 
Good testunonials and reterences.—Address, C.C.C., Post 


A Mi MARRIED CLERGYMAN, M.A. Oxon, Vicar of a small 
Country Parish, has for Eleven Years java amily from to 
Fifteen Years of Axe. His Boys have been weil 


miles from Tenby. 


by Parisian Master. VACANCIES at Lady Twelve 
50 Guineas; over Twelve, 60 Guineas. ‘The Vicarage iv a large jeasantly and 
rounds, near a Station, hour from A. B.C. 


healthily situate in spacious 
Slatter & Rose's, High Street, Oxiord. 


PUBLic SCHOOLS CLUB.—The Committee will 

to ELECT, on or before April &, FIFTY additional MEMBERS. Gentlemen who have 
been educated -house, Eten, H or Winehester are alone 

to the Secnesany, 17 St. dames’s Place, 

PRESS. Wanted, on = Conservative 


employed, ac Gentl to the 
Vo one wan wall fill up his time pursuits this 


would be found a good opportunity, and bea Eviror, Charles 

Barker Sone, Lene, 

PARTNERSHIP — —To Bankers and Others.—A House of some 


present Vat one House. — 
= 2 Mik ‘Street, E.C, 


APARTMENTS to LET.—A FRONT ROOM on the 


Second Floo:, facing the Entrance Gates to the British Museum. Can be asa 
gr may be Apply to 5 Groat Russell 


GREAT MALVERN.—IMPERIAL HOTEL.—REDUCED 


the WINTER are now tn will be 
on Applicat: 


the fou ty Classes ant an tment will 
on jays, between the hours P.M. each 
place th TIL, when the Examinations will be from 7 to 11 Pac. 


Subject 
” 
” 
” ” 
” 
” 
” ” 
” 
” 
” 
” 
” ” 
w + ard 
” 
” ” 
” 20th » 

22nd» 

ba Steam 2th 
23.—Physical Geography 7th 


Cas by & Science and Art Department 

made not later than tobe lied (Setonce Form 
Art Department, South 

t on. 

Cand! ates my London or the neighbourhood, who may not reside near any place where a 

r cts Ww 
amined, belore tue 15th of 


April. 
= By Order of the Committee of Council on Education. 


MALVERN HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT and 


SANATORIUM, lately Erected by Dr. BS. bnew Coen for the reception of 
Patients.—For Prospectus, to L. Srumaers, M.D., Priessnitz Howse, Malvern. 


A! THIC SANATORIUM, Supproox Park, Rich- 
mond Hill, Surrey.—Physician, Dr. -D. niv._For 
the treatment of Chronic Diseases, prin 


FrEMALE COPYISTS’ ORFICES, Chichester Rents, 
Tiassa Inn. WEEE of every description COPIED, at about half the charges 


AW. —GREAT 8 SAVING. OTs COPIED 84. 

2 
reduces the toéd. het or 


GEBASTIAN DEL PIOMBO’S “ RAISING of LAZARUS.” 


The] of this celebrated Picture in the National in the 
mangeti ly by GEORGE is com aud the Artist’s 


nest line 
for delivery, Sine Size ot the Plate, 194 imehes. Artist’s 
100 printed, £21; mn India 15 158. £10 108.; India: 


Paper ints, £6 68.5 
Leadon, 8.W. 
CARPETS. —Messrs. JAS. W. BOYLE and TURBERVILLE. 


SMITH announce that they have received a Series of New Patterns in Carpets, designed 
for their Establishment, and of which they invite 
9 Great Marlborough 
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